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8 you have been ſo par- 
tial to theſe papers as 

to think them in ſome 
degree ſerviceable to morality, 


ties of life which the Faznca 
call les petites morales; and as 
you have ſhewn the ſincerity 
of this opinion by the ſupport 


or at leaſt, to thoſe inferior du - 


-DEDICATION. 
you have given to them, I beg 
leave to prefix your name to 
this third volume, and to ſub> 
ſeribe myſelf, | 288 
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Nuns. 70. Tauxspax, May 2, 1754. 
| Fsyns Lerpetoy; 8 


To Mr. F 1Tz-Apau. 
1 6 
| OUR correſpondent in your ſixty 
: * third paper has, I muſt confeſs, hewn 
| no leſs ingenuity: than the duke de 
Yvonne did wit in his celebrated anſwer to 
Lewig the fourteenth, upon that king's aſking 
him at table, Mais d quoi ſert de lirr? Li 
lecture, ſaid the duke, fait a l eſprit ce que uur 
perdriaæ font d mes joiies. But whatever new: 
doctrine theſe gentlemen are pleaſed to broach,, 
that BOOKS are the.FobD: of the zum, I 
muſt beg leave to ſay, that they have fromm | 
time immemorial been ale Fe not 
Not. oo roon: 
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_F00D : and for this I appeal to the famous, 
anſcription on the Alexandrian library, which 


I have placed at the head of my letter, PHYSIC 


FOR THE sour. 

For my own part, I can wal ſay that I have 
conſidered all books as Hs from my ear- 
lieſt youth; and ſo indeed have moſt of my 


ſchool- fellows and acquaintance, and nauſeated 


them accordingly : nor can any of us at this 


- time endure the fight or touch of them, not 


even a preſent from the author, unleſs it be as 
thoroughly gilt as the moſt loathſome pill, or 
qualified and made palatable by the ſyrup of 
2 dedication. | 

- Trose who have endeavoured „ cancer. 


this. diſguſt, have given the moſt forcible 


proofs of the truth of my argument : many 


of them, by venturing to preſeribe to theta- 


ſelves, have ſo injudiciouſſy taken their po- 
tions, that their minds have becn thrown into 
various ill habits and diforders. Some have 
fallen into ſo lax a ſtate, that they could nei- 


Ver Gigeſt nor keep any thing whatſoever, 


Nay, I have been acquainted with fuch as have 


- - 
0 * 


- 
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making no allowancefortheir own Gorrupt a 

acrimonious humours, have fallen intothemoſt 
violent agitations, diſcharging ſuch a quantity 
of undigefted and virulent matter, that they 
have poiſoned the neighbourhood round. Some, 
only upon taking the quantity of a few pages, 
have fared, raved, foamed at the mouth, 
and Uiſcovered all the ſymptoms of madneſs ; 
while the very Ame doſe has had the contrary 


effect upon others, Nr 9 as an 0- 
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Tur true and * roob of the MISD 
is NEWS. That this is inconteſtible, ap- 
pears from the numbers of ſouls in this metro. 
polis who fubliſt entirely dpon this diet, with- 
out the leaſt addition of any other nouriſh- 
ment whatſoever. In all ages atid countries 
the poets have conſtantly deſcribed the avidity 


with which it is taken, by the figurative ex- 


prefſions of eating or drinking "Shakeſpeat 
uſes a more general term: o ngen DIVE ik 
In e en 6 SWALLOWING e | 
"HE Ws. - C 28. 6%:% 


Anothet Wit th author calls x x Ws 1 AfA 


of che day: "alluding to that food with whic 
the Tradlites were fupptted in che Wilderness 


bus N B 2 from 


me tell you, fir, that though my ſuppoſition 
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f From day to day, and which in a very little 
time became ſtale and corrupt : as indeed pro- 
vidence has in its wiſdom ordained that: all 
| kinds of ſuſtenance ſhall be in their nature cor- 
ruptible, to remipd man continually of the 
dependency of his ſtate on earth. Whereas 
PHYSIC (particularly of the modern chymical 
preparation) preſerves its efficacy And virtues 
uncorrupted and unimpaired by tie; à pro- 
perty it has i in common with Books; which 
never ſuffer by age, provided they are origi- 
ally well compoſed, and of good ingredients. 
be principal of theſe ingredients are gene- 
_ rally thought to be wit; and I fancy, Mr 
Fitz-Adam, by the quantity of it with which 
you now and then ſeaſon your ſpeculations, 
that you heve adopted that opinion. But let 


ſhould be true, you are in the wrong to rely 
upon. it too much: for though this ſeaſoning, 
ſhould happen to preſerve them for the admi- 
ration of future times, it is certainly your bu- 
ſineſs to accommodate yourſelf to the taſte of 
the preſent. If therefore you would make 
ſure, of cuſtomers, give us NEWS; for which. 


there. is as conſtant ademand as fordaily _ 


2 
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and as for your wit, which is a luxury, treat 

jt as the Dutch do their ſpices burn balf 

of it, and you may poſlibly render the remain- 
ing half of ſome value. But if you produce all 

you have for the market, you will ſoon find 

it become a mere drug, and bear no price. 


I am, 


1 our- 2 and dee, 


« 
« 4 »- w 
* 
"» * . 
. B. a 
1 4 << 7 


1 HAVE publiſhed this letter juſt as Ir re- 
reived it: and as a proof chat my corre- 
ſpondent is not fitigular in his opinion of wit, 
I muſt obſerve that the ſagacious author of 
the late excellent abridgment of the hiſtory | 
of France n a doubt that: the preſent 
age may depreciate wit as the laſt exploded 
learning: © Prenons garde que le 18"* fiecle 
« ne decris Veſprit, come tt K avoit a, 

« Perudition.” 

Tu ſixteenth century Seeg the apa 
eſt number of men of the moſt profound eru- 
dition: and notwithſtanding thoſe of the ſe- 
venteenth deſpiſed hem for their laborious ap- 
| | 5 * plication, 
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plication, it is evident that it was owing to 
thoſe Tabours that their ſucceſſors attained their 

knowledge with fo much eaſe. Gig 
Towanps the end of the laſt cpntarys 

fome poſſeſſed, and many affected, a pure 
taſte in literature ; and ſetting up for a ſtan- 
dard the writings of the ancients, very li- 
| berally rewarded thoſe who imitated them the 
neareſt in chaſtity of compoſition. But no 
ſooner bad monficur Gailand tranſlated the 
Arabian tales, than the whole French nation 

ran mad, and would never after read any thing 
but wretched imitations of their moſt wild 
extravagances : for it ought to be obſerved, 
that ſome of thoſe original ſtories contain uſe- 
ful morals, and well-drawo pictures from com- 
mon life : and it may be to thoſe ſtories, per- 
haps, that we owe that ſpecies of writing jy 
is at once ſo entertaining and inſtructive; and 
in which a very eminent wit, to the honour of 
this nation, has ſhewn himſelf ſo incompa- 
rably ſuperior in drawing natural characters. 
But theſe were not. the parts which had the 
| fortune to pleaſe: the enchantments, the mott- 
ſters and transformations engaged all their at- 


nn ** that the ſamous count 
Hamilton, 


* 
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Hamilton, with a pleaſant indignation at this 
folly, wrote a tale of wonders, with defign to 
_ ridicule theſe idle books by an aggravated im 
tation; but with an effect fo directly contrary: 
to his intention, that to this day, France is 
continually producing little pieces of that ex- 
travagant turn; while England, that land of 
liberty, equally indifferent to works of wit, and 
encouraging the licentiouſaeſs of the old co- 
medy, can reliſh nothing but perſonal cha- 
rater, or wanton romance. Hence ariſcs that 
ſwarm of memoirs, all filled with abuſe or, 
to FooD and PHYSIC, are the raren of. 
the MIND. _ 

Tus beſt antidote to this poiſon, and ther 
moſt falutary in every reſpect, is that ſpecies of 
writing which may properly be termed REGTI-- 
MEN ; which partaking of the qualities both of 
PHYSIC and oom, at once cleanſes and ſuſtains 
the patient. Such have I ſtudied to make theſe 
my papers; which are therefore neither given 
daily ſor ſuſtenance, nor occaſionally as me- 
dicine, but regularly and weekly as an AL- 
TERATIVE. I. have been extremely careful 

8 B. 4, in 
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in the compoſition, that there ſhall not be 
wanting a proper quantity of ſweet, acid and: 
alt; yet ſo juſtly proportioned, as not to cloy, 
ſour, or lacerate the weakeſt ſtomach, The 
ſucceſs I have met with will be better proved - 
by the atteſtations of my patients, than by any 
boaſts of my own, Out of many hundreds 
of theſe atteſtations, I ſhall content myſelf at 
preſent with only publiſhing the following. 


Extract of a: Letter from Bath. 
S1n, * 
I can aſſure you with the greateſt truth, 
that my three eldeſt daughters were for more 
than a whole winter moſt ſtrangely affected 
with a NAKEDNEss in the SHOULDERS, in- 
ſomuch that the thinneſt and ſlighteſt covering 
whatſoever was almoſt inſupportable, eſpeci- 
ally in public. The beſt advice in the place 
was procured, but the diſeaſe increaſed with 
fo much violence, that many expreſſed their 
opinien that every part of the body was in 
danger of the infection. At laſt, when no- 
thing elſe, would do, they were prevailed upon 
to enter into a regular courſe of your papers, 
and in a very few _— ta the ſurpriſe oß 
a | every= 
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everybody in the rooms , were perfect] | y cured; T 
I therefore beg of you, good fir, fo let the” = 
bearer have thirty dozen of the N rr 
which be u gs i 


* 


A am, 1d 2d 
"Sr; 


aw 4:53. 604 wh 
* 


„ 


Tux oiginat letter, ſealed with a b 
may be ſcen arMr. Dodley's — Pal. Mal. 


Nous. 1. Tun par, a 9, 1786. 4 
, Feit - | 
N ſeuiel aun — ſatire Kagel. 

| | Hon. 


FLATTER myſelf it miuſt have been 
frequently remarked, that I have hitherts 
executed the office I have undertaken wittiout” 
any of that harſhneſs which may deſerve the 
name of ſatire, but on the contrary, with 
that gentle and good-humoiired ridicule, which 
rather indicates the wiſhes of paternal! tender- 
_ than' the dictates of magiſterial auth 

8 e 5 . Fit 8 
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rity, My edicts carry nothing with them pe- 
nal. After I have ſpent five pages out of ſox. 
to ſhew that the ladies disfigure their perſons, 
and the gentlemen their parks and gardens, 
by too much art, I make no other concluſion, | 
but by coolly informing them, that each would 
be more beautiful, if nature was leſs diſ- 
r 4 
A exxraix great traveller, happening to 
take Florence i in one of his tours, was much 
careſſed and admired by the Great Duke. 
The variety of countries he had ſeen, and his 
vwacity in deſcribing the cuſtoms, manners 
and characters of their inhabi tants, rendered 
him highly entertaining. But it happened a 
little unfortunately that he had taken a fancy 
to adopt one of the faſhions of the eaſt, that 
of wearing whiſkers; which he did in the 
fulleſt and largeſt extent of the mode. The 
Great Duke could by no means reliſh this 
faſhion-; and as conſtantly as he finiſhed his 
ſecond bottle, his diſguſt would break out, 
though never with greater harſhneſs than in 
the following words. Sigtor Giramondo, 
IJ am not duke of Tuſcany while you wear 
* theſe whiſkers,” In like manner I ſay, 1. 
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am not Adam Fitz-Adam while the ladies 
wear ſuch enormous hoops, ſuch ſhort petti- 
coats, and ſuch vaſt patches near the left eye ; 
ar while gentlemen ruin their fortunes, and. 
conflitutions by play, ar .deform the face qi 
nature by the fapperies. of art. 
Tu moderation of the duke of Tage g 
who, with the help of a pair of ſciſſars, might. 
fo eafily have removed the object which at 
ance cffended and degraded, him, is greatly, 
to be preferred to the tyranny. of Pracruſtes,,, 
whoſe delicate eye for proportion was apt to. 
take ſuch offence at an over-grown perſon, 
that he would order him to be ſhortened to the. 
juſt ſtandard, by cutting off his feet. But a 
tyrannical ſyſtem cannot be laſting: and yio- 
lent meaſures muſt / deſtroy that harmony. 
which I am deſirous ſhould long ſubſiſt be- 
tween me and thoſe whom I have undertaken, 
to govern, even were it probable. that I could. 
carry ſuch meaſures into execution. But no- 
thing expoſes weakneſs ſo much as threats. 
which we are not able to enforcęe. It is told. 
us in the Ads that forty of the Jews, hound 


* themſelves under a curſe, that they would 


neither eat nor drink till they had Filled 
| Faul.“ 
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& Paul.” We hear no more of thoſe Jews, 
though the apoſtle ſurvived their menaces. I 
fatter myſelf that I have no leſs zeal for the 
aboliſhing of folly and falſe taſte; yet I am 
fo far from uttering any fuch threats, that I 
very frankly confeſs I intend to eat and drink 
as heartily as if there was no fuch thing as 
folly remaining in the world. My enemies; 
indeed, have been pleafed to throw out, that 
it is owing to my deſire of continuing to 
gratify thoſe appetites, that J have not long 
apo entirely ſuppreſſed all - folly- whatſoever. 
They make no ſcruple of aſſerting, that there 
would not have been ſo much as a patch, 
pempon, or Chineſe rail remaining amongſt 
ws, if I had not thought proper to borrow a 
piece of policy from the rat-catchers, who 
ſuffer a ſmall part of the vermin to eſcape, 
that their trade may not be at an end. But J 
muſt take the liberty of acquainting theſe 
gentlemen, that they know as little of me, as 
of human nature: the chace after folly be- 
ing like hunting a witch; if you run her 
down in one ſhape, ſhe ftarts up in another ; 
ſo that there is no manner of danger that the 
game will be deſtroyed. And I moſt ſolemnly 
5 | declare, 
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declare, that wherever I have ſeen a beautiful 
face, or a fine garden, very groſsly deformed by 
injudicious attempts at amendment, I have 
Iaboured with the greateſt earneſfneſs to effect 
a reformation. But where the conduct of my 
pupils, though ſometimes faulty in itſelf, has 
been harmleſs in its conſequences, I have 
conſtantly forborn, and will as conſtantly for- 
bear, an officious reprehenſion of i it, however. 
diſagreeable ſuch forbearance may appear in 
the eyes of theſe gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan that I have tuppreſied” 
innumetable complaints from ſplenetic and 
ill-humoured correſpondents :. as a ſpecimen 
of which complaints, I ſhall lay before my 
readers the beginnings of ſome of their letters. ; 


81 R, 
IAM greatly offended at the inconſiſtent 
behaviour of a lady of my acquaintance. You 
ſee her in the morning at St. James's church, 
and in the evening at the play-houſe in Drury- 
lane. One would think that either religion 
ſhould drive plays out of her head, or plays 
religion. Pray, Mr. AY tell her Boy A 
IS | 


S 1 R r 
E 3 
— 9 
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8 SIR, 
I TROUBLE you wh this LR to — 
my complaints of a very great evil, and to de - 
ire your animadverſions upon it. I returned 
yeſterday from a month's viſit to a family in 
the country, where, in every particular but 
one, we paſſed our time as became reaſonable 
beings. When the weather was good we 
walked abroad; when bad, we amuſed our- 
ſelves within doors either with entertaining 
converſation, or inſtructi ve books. But it 
was the cuſtom of the family (though | in all 
other reſpects very worthy people) conſtantly 
to play at cards for a whole hour before ſup- 
per. Surely, Mr. F itz-Adam, this mbc of 

killing time | 

SIX, 7 
I AM ſhocked at the indecency of the mo- 
dern head-drefs, Do the ladies intend to lay 
aſide all modeſty and go naked ? 
Tus is the manner in which undiflinguiſh+ 
ing zeal treats things that are in themſelves in- 
different : for is it not-matter of ' abſolute in- 
difference whether a lady wears on her head a 
becoming ornament of clean lace, or her own. 
thair? Or if there be any preference, would it 
mot 


#12 
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not be ſhewn both from nature and experience: 
to be on the ide of the hair? 


* 
Em * 
nes 
* * % 


LY 4 


| Numtu, gue n Se, 8 


Aut Pinęuis Phrygie Mygaonias apes... 5 $4 
Permutare velis crine e, 


Hon dez, we ee, prefers a 1 bead of 
hair to the riches of a king. But I cannot help. , 
giving it as my opinion, that Licynia's hair 
flowed i in natural ringlets, without being tor- . 
tured by i irons, or confined by innumerable. 
pins. Yet though I bave ſeen with patience 
the cap diminiſhing to the ſize of a patch, I. 
| have not with the ſame unconcern obſerved the. | 
patch enlarging itſelf to the ſize of a cap. It is 
with great ſorrow that I already ſee it in poſleſ-. 
fion of that beautiful mals of blue which. hor- 
ders upon the eye. Should it increaſe on the 
ſide of that exquiſite feature, what an eclipſe 
have we to dread ] But ſurely it is to be hoged 
the ladies will not give uꝑ that place to a plaiſ- 
ter, which the brighteſt jewel in the univerſe 
would want luſtre to ſupply. 

1 Fand that Iam almoſt inſenſibly got upon 
the only ſubject which is likely to move my in- 


«A 
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dination, and carry me beyond the bounds of 
that moderation which I have boaſted of above. 
I ſhall therefore conclude this paper with offer 
ing terms of compoſition to thoſe of my fair 
readers who are willing to treat with me. The 
firſt is, that all thoſe young ladies, who find it 
difficult to wean themſelves from patches all at 
once, ſhall be allowed to wear them, in what 
number, ſize and figure they pleaſe, on ſuch 
parts of the body as are, or ſhould be, moſt co- 
vered from ſight. The ſecond (and I ſhall 'of- E 
fer no more) is, that any lady, who happens to 
prefer the ſimplicity of ſuch ornaments to the 
glare of her jewels, ſhall, upon diſpoſing of 
the ſaid jewels for the benefit of the F. oundling 
or any other hoſpital, be permitted to wear (by 
way of publiſhing her good deeds to the world) : 
as many patches on her face as ſhe has contri- 
buted hundreds of pounds to ſo laudable a be- 
nefaction. By purſuing this method, the pub 
lic will be benefited, and patches, though no 
ornament, will be an honour to the ſex... ; 


5 [1 * 
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e 
was 72. TaursDay, May 16, 1754 


Ne cures ea que flults miraris & optas, 
 Diſcere & audire & meliori credere non vis. Hon, 


Tis ee che duke a Hochs 
cault, 4 that there are many people in the | 


© world who would never have been in love, if. 
they had never heard talk of it,” As ſtrange as. 
this affertion may appear, there is nothing more | 
certain than that mankind purſue with much 
greater ardor what they are talked into an ad- 
miration. of, than. what they are prompted to 
by natural paſſions :. nay, ſo great is the infa-- 
tuation, that we frequently ſee them relin- 
quiſhing real gratifications, for the ſake of fol- 
lowing ideal notions, or the accidental mode 
of thinking of the preſent times. 
Tux ſtory of the princeſs Parizade in Bi 
Arabian tales, is a proper illuſtration of what I 
have here advanced. I ſhall give my readers, 
a ſhort abſtract of this ſtory, as it may furniſh, 


matter forrefleion; and a very vie moral, 
ö a to 


ed her what ſhe thought of the palace. 
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to ſuch of them as regulate their whole con- 
duct, and even their deſires by FasH1o8, 

THis princeſs, the happieſt as well as moſt 
beautiful of her ſex, lived with her two beloved 
brothers in a ſplendid palace, fituated in the 
midſt of a delightful park, and the moſt exqui- 
ke gardens of the eaſt. It happened one day, 


. while the princes were hunting, that an old 


woman came to the gate, and defired admit- 
tance to the oratory, that ſhe might fay her 
prayers. The princeſs no ſooner knew of her 
requeſt than ſhe granted it, giving orders to her 
attendants, that after the good woman's prayers 
were ended, they ſhould ſhew her all the apart- 
hall where ſhe herſelf was fitting. Everything 
was performed as directed; and the princeſs, 
having regaled her gueſt with ſome fruits and 
ſweetmeats, among many other queſtions, aſk- 


« Mapan,” anſwered the old woman, 
< your palace is beautiful, regular, and mag- 
< nificently furniſned; its ſituation is de- 
< Tightful, and its gardens are beyond com- 
«* pare. But yet, if you will give me leave to 
TNT REEF, there are three things wanting 

2 
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& to make i it perfe&t” ——— “ My good mo- 
« ther,” interrupted. the princeſs Parizade, 
« what are thoſe three things! ? I conjure you 
« in God's name to tell me what they are; 
« and if there be a poſſibility of obtaining 
« them, neither difficulties nor dangers ſhall 
* ſtop me in the attempt. Madam,” res 
plied the old woman, © the firſt of theſe three 
«+ things is the Talking Bird, the ſecond is the 

Singing Tree, and the third is the Yedlow 
or Golden Water.” © Ah, my good mo- 
ther, cried the princeſs, © how. much am I 
* obliged to you for the knowledge of theſe 
« things! They are no doubt the greateſt cu- 
< riolities in the world; and unleſ you can tell 
me where they are to be found, I am the 
< moſt unhappy of women.” The old wo» 
man ſatisfied the princeſs in that material 
point, and then took her leave. 

Tas ſtory goes on to inform us, that a 
the two princes returned from hunting, they 
found the princeſs Parizade ſo wrapt up in 
thought, that they imagined. ſome; great miſ-— 


conjured ber to acquaiot them wid, Ihe nrx 
lifted up her eyes to look upon them, and then 
fixed 


fortune had befallen her,which when they had 


4 — 
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fixed them again upon the ground, telling them 
nothing diſturbed her; The entreaties of the 


two princes, however, at laſt prevailed, and 


the princeſs addreſſed them in the following 
manner. 
„ You have often told me, my dear bro- 


e thers, and I have always believed, that this 
* houſe, which our father built, was complete 


« in every thing; but J have learnt this day 
e that it wants three things; theſe are the 


Talking Bird the Singing Tree, ad the 


« Yellow Water. An old woman has made 


5 66 this diſcovery to me, and told me the place 


« where they are to be found, and the way 
c thither. Perhaps you may look upon theſe 


& rarities as trifles; but think what you 


« pleafe, I am fully perſuaded that they are ab- 
< ſolutely neceſſary; and whether you value 
& them or nol, J cannot be eaſy &ithout 
them.“ 'y 

THe ſequel] Els us, that after the princeſs 
Parizade had expreſſed herſelf with this pro- 
per ſpirit upon the occaſion, the brothers, in 
pity to her wants, went in purſuit of theſe NE= 
CESSARIES, and that failing in the enterpriſe, 


they were one after another turned into ſtones 


Tus 
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THE application of this tale is ſo univerſal, 


that the enumerating particulars is almoſt an 
unneceſſary labour. The whole faſhionable 
world are ſo many Parizades; and things not 


only uſeleſs in their natures, but alſo ugly in 


themſelves, from havin g been once termed 
CHARMING by ſome faſhionable leaders of 
modern taſte, are now become ſo NECESSARY 
that nobody can do without them. 

Bur though this ſtory happens to be told of 
a lady, the folly it particularizes is. Ehiefly to 
be found in the other ſex: I mean, in reſpect 
to the pernicious conſequences yy vain 
and chimerical purſuits. 

Ir we enter into the ſtricteſt examination of 
theſe idle longings in the women, we ſhall 
find that they ſeldom amount to any thing 


more than a diſſipation of their pin- money, 


without any other ill conſequence than that 
of turning their. thoughts from ſome real good, 
which they actually poſſeſs, to an imaginary 


expectation. The paſſion for ſhells, old chi- 


na, and the like, is confeſſedly trifling ; ;. but it 


is only blameable i in proportion to the anxiety 


with which it is purſued : but what is this in 


py * 
Is. . A - 7 - « +1 a 4 
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ander to reſemble the hero of his darling poem, 
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compariſon of the deſolation of ambition, the 
waſte of magnificence, and the ruin of play ?. 

 Mapane Monteſpan's coach and ſix mice 
was not a pre idle, though it was a leſs mil- 
chievous folly, than the armies of her lover, 
Lewis the fourteenth; The ambition of that 
monarch to emulate the conquerors of anti- 
quity ; of Cæſar to rival Alexander; of Alex- 


the Iliad; the deſigns of Pyrrhus, and the 
projects of Xerxes; Wbt were they but coun- 
terparts to a paſſion for the Talking Bird, the 
Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water? 
To deſcend 2 little into private life, how 
many do we Tee daily talked into a rage for 
buitding, pardening, painting, and divers o- 
ther expences, to the embarraſſing a fortune 
which would more than ſufficiently ſupply the 

|  Heceſſaries of life? Among the numbers who 
Have changed a ſober plan of living t for one of 
riot and excels, the greateſt part * babe been 
converted by the arguments in a drinking ſong. 
Thouſands have taken the fame fruitlefs and 
expenſive j journey, becauſe" they have heard 
chat it is very oH TRO T not to hàve vi- 
fited France, and that a perſon who has not 
been 
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been abroad has SEEN NOTHING. I was once 
told by a gentleman, who had undone himſelf 
by keeping running horſes, that he owed his 


ruin to a ſtrong impreſſion made upon him, 


when a boy, by his father's butler, who haps 
pened to declare in his hearing, “that it was a 
* creditable thing to keep good cattle; and 
& that if he was a gentleman, he thould take 
great pleaſure in being en mount. 
64 ed. 25 
Bur to bs our fable to the moſt a 


inſtance of this ſpecies of infatuation, how of 
ten have we ſeen an honeſt country gentle- 


man, who has lived a truly happy life, bleſſed 
in his family, amuſed with his farms and gar- 
dens, entertained by his own beneficence, uſe- 
fully employed in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


or in reconciling the differences of his litigious 


neighbours ; but who being talked into an 
opinion of the great ſervice a man might do 


his country, as well as honour to himſelf by 


getting into parliament, has given up all his 
real enjoyments and ufeful occupations for 


this imaginary phantom, which has only 


taught him by experience, what he might 
baue learnt from example, that the FAMILY" 


* INTERESTy 


W # & 


— 
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INTEREST, as it is called, is too often the de- 
ſtruction of the FAMILY ESTATE, 
As to all thoſe gentlemen who have gained 
their elections, I moſt ſincerely wiſh them joy: 
and for thoſe who have been diſappointed, 
and who now may have leiſure to turn 
their thoughts from their country to them- 


ſelves, I beg leave to recommend to them the 
pleaſures, and I may add, the duties of domeſtic 
life: in compariſon of which all other advan- 


tages are nothing more than the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water. - 


SSIS IOS29 2022029 
Nous. 73. Tuvnpax, May 05 1754 


Ille 'potens Ju 
Lætuſque degit, cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe, vx l: cras vel atrd 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vil ſele puro: non tamen irritum 
Ws Rude 5 retro of, efficiet. —  HoR; 


T was the dying of Epaminondas, up- 
on being aſked which of all his friends 
heeffemed moſt, that & they muſt all die be- 
fore 
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« fore ſuch a queſtion could be anſwered.” 
But if Epaminondas had lived in this country, 
and in theſe times, he would have known that 
the greateſt heroes at their deaths, are ſrequent- 
ly thoſe who have been the greateſt villains in 
their lives. And yet moſt men are apt to 
think like Epaminondas, and to paſs their 
judgments upon a man's life from what he has 
ſaid and ated in the laſt ſcene of it; that fea- 
ſon being thought the ſeaſon of ſincerity, be- 
cauſe diſſimulation is to no purpoſe, and be- 
cauſe the conſcience finds eaſe in diſcloſing 
crimes which can no longer profit us, and 
which threaten us with deſtruction in the ſtate 
to which we are haſtening, unleſs truly con- 
feſſed and repented of in this. But of thoſe 
who die in their beds, as well as malefactors, 
I have known and heard of many debauched 
and diſſolute men, who have met death with 
the utmoſt patience and reſignation; while 
the pious and moral chriſtian, whoſe life has 


been ſpent in the conſtant exerciſe of religion 


and virtue, has beheld its approaches with 
confuſion z and from a conſciouſneſs of nat 


having done exactly as he ought to have done 
Vor. III. C upon 
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upon every occaſion, has died fearful and de- 
ſponding. 

From hence it will appear that thoſe who 
1 of men's lives by their behaviour at their 
deaths, will be ſometimes miſtaken. . The 
contempt of death may be owing in many to 
inſenſibility; in ſome to a brutal courage; in 
others to the diſlike of life; in a few to philo- 
ſophy, as well as in many to a well-grounded 
hope of a happy hereafter. The jeſt of ſir 
Thomas Moore upon the ſcaffold, who after 
laying his head upon the block, bad the exe- 

cutioner ſtay till he had put aſide his beard, be- 
cauſe that had committed no treaſon, was no 
more a proof of the goodneſs of his life (if 
there had been no other voucher) than that of 

the murderer at the gallows, who entreated the 
hangman not to touch his neck with his fin- 
gers, becauſe he was tickliſn. The thief, for 
the reputation of dying hard, as it is called, 
and the philoſopher, to ſupport the doctrine he 
has taught, that death is no evil, will ruſh into 
cternity with an affected bravery, and offend 

Heaven rather than confeſs their apprehenſions 
of nen, | 


Mx 
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Mex are ſometimes hypocrites in their laſt 
moments through pride, as they have been all. 
their lives through intereſts nor will-it appear 
ſtrange that they are ſo: for as every man is 

deſirous (if it can be done without much trou- 
ble) of leaving a good name behind him, he is 
. unwilling to confeſs at his death that he has 
been a rogue all his life. Upon principles like 
_ theſe have the worſt of criminals gone to the 
gallows with as much triumph and exultation, 
as the martyrs of old did to the be the 
cauſe of Heaven and religion. 

Fox my own part (and J hope it wil not 
be imputed to me as preſumption) I ſhould 
think of death with much greater terror than 
I do, if I-conſidered it as the final end of being. 
The thought of annihilation to one whoſe. life 
has not been marked with any of the capital 
vices, and whoſe frailties, he humbly hopes, 
are no more than thoſe which are incident to 
humanity; who has been unprofitable to his 
Makxx becauſe he was human, and to man- 
kind becauſe unfriended by fortune; and 
whoſe connections in this life have been ſuch 
as to make him deſirous of their eternal dura- 
tion; I ſay, to one who thus thinks, and who 
C2 


hopes 


— 
” 
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hopes he has thus lived, the thought of annihi- 
lation would make death moſt terrible. And 
yet in the circle of my own acquaintance, I 

have found a man of a decent life and conver- 

- - ation, who wiſhed well to everybody, and 
who loved and enjoyed his friends, but who, 
through a tedious and painful illneis, had con- 
ceived ſleep to be ſo great a bleſſing as to make 
him wiſh for an eternity of it; and having 
taken pains to believe that death was ſuch a 
ſleep, he talked of it with pleaſure, and within 
a very few hours of his exit, as a confirmation 

that he died in the opinion he had profeſſed, he 
wrote the following epitaph upon himſelf, and 
directed it to a friend with his own hand, 


Beneath this flone, to worms a prey, 
(Himſelf as poor and vile as they) | 
 Evcenio lies, in hopes of REST, ; 
Who diem d all farther hope a jeſt : - 
Who ne er on Fancy's wings could riſe 
 Toheav'n-built domes above the ſties; 
Content from whence he ſprung to lie, 
Ver wiſh'd to live, nor. fear d to dio. 


_ I 8RALL 
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I sHALL only obſerve upon the writer of 
this epitaph, that as I believe him to have been 
honeſt and ſincere, it is but charity to hope 
that he is now rejoicing in his miſtake. 
THERE is nothing more true in the gene- 
ral, than that thoſe people are the moſt averſe 
to death, who have had the leaſt enjoyment of 


life; as on the contrary, thoſe who have en- 


joyed life moſt, have been the leaſt anxious 
about dying. To many of my. readers ſuch 
an afſertion as this may appear ſtrange and un- 
accountable: but a very little enquiry will 
I believe convince them of the fact. 
Men who, through neceflitous circum- 
ſtances, gloomy diſpoſitions, or ſickly habits of 
body, have lived in perpetual diſcontent, are 


apt to flatter themſelves that life is in arrears to 


them; that as their days have hitherto paſſed 
without enjoyment, every thing is to be made 
up to them before they come to die. They 
look upon riches, pleaſure and health, to be 


bleflings that never tire, and conſider the poj-- 


ſeſſors of them as living in a ſtate of uninter- 
rupted happineſs, which they long to taſte, and 
cannot bear the thoughts of dying before they 
have enjoyed. Thus are the miſerable in lo 


C 3 with | 
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with life, and afraid of death. Hope ſtill flat- 
ters them with happy days; and death that 
would inevitably cut off that hope, is beheld 
by them as the cruelleſt of all enemies. 
Ler us caſt an eye now to thoſe in happier 
ſituations; to thoſe who are contented with 
their lot, and who (if there are any ſuch) have 
lived all their days in health, chearfulneſs and 
affluence. What can to-morrow bring to ſuch- 
as theſe that they have not known before, un- 
leſs it be misfortune ?” It is from this conſide- 
ration that fuch perſons are more reſigned to- | 
dying. We part more eaſily with what we 
poſſeſs, than with our expectations of what we 
wiſh for: the reaſon of it is, that what we 
expect is always greater than what we enjoy. 
And hence it is that the enjoyment of life 
makes us leſs deſirous of its continuance, than 
if it had hitherto given us — and fed us 
only with expectation 8 1 
. I nave waved in this place all bunden | 
5 tions of a future exiſtence, and have conſider- 
ed the happy and unhappy only in regard to 
this life. If we take religion and a future ſtate 
into the queſtion, the happy here will have a 
thouſand times fironger reaſons for being re- 
7 8 ſigned 
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ſigned to death than the unhappy. Pain, ſick- 
neſs and misfortune, as. they do not wean us 
from a love of life, ſo neither do they beget in 
us a proper frame and temper to prepare for 
death, It is the enjoyment of life that calls 
forth our gratitude ta HI who gave it; that 
opens the heart to acts of kindneſs and bene- _ 
volence : and by giving us a taſte here of the 
happineſs of Heaven, excites in us a deſire of 
ſecuring it through ETERNITY ; and by thus 
ſecuring it, makes us eager to embrace it; en- 
abling us to reſign with joy the happineſs 
which is uncertain and temporal, for that 
which is without change and without end. 
ISHAIL conclude this eſſay with obſerving, 
that thoſe who make religion to conſiſt in the 
contempt of this world and its enjoyments, are 
under a very fatal and dangerous miſtake. As 
life is the gift of Heaven, it is religion to 
enjoy it. He therefore who can be happy in 
himſelf, and who contributes all that is in his 
power towards the happineſs of others (and 
none but the virtuous can ſo BE and ſo Do) 
anſwers moſt effectually the ends of his creation, 
is an honour to his nature,. and a Ls to 
mankind, 
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Nuns. 74. Thunsp Av, May 30, 1754. 


Dicetur merits Nox quoque namid, Hon. 


HAVE lately got a ſet of new correſpon- 
dents ; and have had the favour of letters 
from various perſons, with whom I have not 
the honour to be in the leaſt acquainted. They 
ſeem, indeed, to be of another order of beings, - 
as they ſeldom make their appearance till the 
ordinary race of mortals are aſleep in their 
beds. It is aſtoniſhing to think how much 
buſineſs theſe people carry on in this populous | 
city, at that ſeaſon which nature has allotted 
for reſt : for it muſt be owned of theſe chil- 
dren of the night, that they are as diligent in 
their ſeveral callings as thoſe of the day. 
For the entertainment of my readers I ſhall 
lay before them the contents of ſome of theſe 
extraordinary diſpatches :- and as I look upon 
the watchmen, by virtue of their office, to.have 
the right of precedency among theſe ſons of 
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darkneſs, I n give them the ne in 
this paper. 

_ One ihe mths; * calls himſelf. 
king of the night, complains of the great in- 
creaſe of riots and diſturbances which: happen 
nightly in the ſtreets of this metropolis. He 
commends his Majeſty for the paternal care he 
has ſhewn of his people by recommending it 
to his parliament to provide means of putting. 
a ſtop to theſe diſorders and declares he will, 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to aſſiſt him in ſo 
good a work. 

ANOTHER of this 2 ms wh 
it ſeems has been lately diſciplined: by a ſet of, 
Bucks, acquaints me with the antiquity and 
dignity of his office, and of the high eſteem in 
which. thoſe who watch for the public ſafety. 
have always been held by the people. Le. 
complaiĩns of the inſult which, in his perſon, - 
has been offered to the dignity of magiſtracy,, 
and the facredneſs of office ; and concludes,, 
' that as he has ſerved. his country faithfully in 
this public capacity many years, he intends, af. 
ter the example of other great men, to return 
to his private calling of a cobler. A link- boy, 
W who begs my honour would prefer, 


a. 
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him to the poſt of a watchman, does not ſeem 
to have ſo high a notion of the dignity or uſe- 
ſulneſs of that ancient order: for he ſays, if 
he ſhould be ſo happy as to obtain his deſire, 
he ſhall have nothing to do but to ſleep at his- 
ſtand; whereas in his preſent calling he is ob- 
Liged to be upon the watch all night long. 
WIXXTRHER the author of the following 
advertiſement is in jeſt or earneſt, I am unable 
pen 3 LP 
* WHEREAs W. V. who lately u the 
4 ROUnD-Hobsk in the pariſh of * , 
4 well known to ſeveral of the quality, gen- 
4 try and others, is lately removed to the 
«© xNAVE of CLUBS in] the fame ftreet ; this 
«js to intreat all ſuch gentlemen and ladies as 
& uſed to honour him with their company, to 
<« continue their fayours ; and to aſſure them 
< of the fame civility and 9 wa 
cc merly. Nö e AW: 
NM. B. Ther are private rooms u 
e who play deep,” 00G | 
INNUMERABLE are the letters, cards and 
meſſages which I have received from places of 
the moſt polite reſort. In particular I muſt 
| 2 2 — 
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confeſs my obligations to a venerable matron 


in Covent-garden, who invites me to ſpend . 


an evening at her houſe, where ſhe aſſures 
me none but people of the beſt faſhion are ad- 
mitted, She ſpeaks much in my praiſe for my 
endeavours to promote virtue; and is ex- 


tremely ſevere upon the low and dirty houſes 


of intrigue which have brought that part of 
the town into ſo much diſrepute. She adds 
very obligingly, in a poſtſcript,, that the has 
a very fine creature of ſixteen, who has never 
ſeen company, and whom ſhe . pur- 
poſely for Mr. Fitz- Adam. 
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, I CANNOT omit to mention he 
Mr. * & has done me by inviting me ta 


the next maſquerade, and offering me a do- 
mino for that purpoſe. But as I can ſee 99 
reaſon why people, whoſe. intentions are hoax 
neſts ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew their faces, I 


have declined his. invitation. His argument, 
for the morality of theſe midnight meetings, 


viz. © that by reducing all mankind. to . a, 
level, they teach the GREAT a uſeful leſſon 


< againſt pride,” is I gyn ingenious; though, 


I am apt to think, as men's manners. are ger 
nerally borrowed from their outward circum- 
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ſtances, a lady of quality, when the finds 
herfelf degraded to the rank of a milk-maid, 
may de tempted to familiarities, which ſhe 
never would have ſuffered in her exalted ſphere. 
Bur the moſt extraordinary of all the invi- 
tations I have been favoured. with, is from a 
fociety in St. Giltes's, This letter is written 
in a fair hand by the ſeeretary, whe. tells me 
he has the misfortune to be ſtone blind: but I 
muſt not wonder at that, he ſays, for the moſt 
active young fellow among them is a poor old 
cripple, who! plies all day longein the Mews. 
He aſſures me, that notwithſtanding their mi- 
ſerable looks by day, I ſhall find them at night 
a ſet of the merrieſt felows in the world; and 
as, to drinking, wenching, gaming, and the 
Iike faſhionable amuſements, no GENTLEs 
MEN can go beyond them | 
F wave letters by me ee 
ranks and conditions, giving an account of 
the different employments and diverſions of 
the night: fo that, was it not for fear of 
diſturbing the peace of reputable families, I 
could make as many pleaſant diſcovories as the 
nn two ſticks. 


I wart | 
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IT wave the morning adventures of a noted 
Buck, and the midnight rambles of a female = 
rake. A lady who writes to me from Bridges — 
ſtreet, complains of the inſufferable inſolence 

of watchmen and conſtables ; inſomuch that 
fon hari wii ang the fined als ho 
Jawful occaſions, without being ſtopt and © 
queſtioned by theſe Jacks in an office. 

THERE is ſomething ſo reaſonable in lady | 
Betty Moonlight's propoſal, that I cannot. re- 
fuſe giving it to my readers. Her ladyſhip 
complains that her firſt ſleep is conſtantly broke 
by the noife of cars, drays and hackney- 
coaches, or by the vociferous cries of ſmall- 

coal, brick · duſt, kitchen-ſtuff, &c: She thinks. 
it very hard. that peaple of quality ſhould be 
 diſturbed-atſuch unſeaſonable hours; and there- 
fore hopes that the parliament will take it into, 
conſideration. She propoſes, that as they have 
already altered. the year, an act may be paſſed 
next ſeflion to turn night into day; which ſhe + 
obſerves will be. — 2 | 
times of doing buſinefs.. ++ \/ 

As Thave adapted the former part of this 
paper more particularly to the taſte of thoſe 
who frequent the polite circles in this town, 

IIa 
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ſhall now conſider my graver readers, and 
ag them with the following donate 
ODE to. NIGHT. | 
| The buſy cares if day are dime; 
I. vonder aer chud the fun. 
Now ſets, in other worlds to riſe, , 
And glad with Light the nether fries, 
IWith ling ring pace the parting dey retires, _ . 
nd Aruly leaves the mountain tops, and gilded 
ſpares. app 


Don azure cloud, enrobd with white, 
Still ſhoots a gleam of fainter light * © 
At length deſcends a browner ſbade; 
At length the gli ring object faat ; D 
Till all ſubmit to Nr Hr's impartial reign, 
And undiſtinguiſb d darkneſs covers all the plain. 


| No more the ivy-crowned oak Da $1977 
RNeſounds beneath the wood-man's ftrake, 
Now filence holds her ſolemn ſiuuy; Par 
| Mute is cach buſh, and ev ry ſpray : 2; 


A , . 
* * , 
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. beard, 5 

Or from the mould ring * Nichr's thts 
bird. | 


Hl ſured bow of peaceful wy 75 
2 to charm the troubled breaft 3 
thee the captive ſſave obtains © 
Short reſpite from bis  galling pains z _ 
Nor feghs for Ii therty, nor native foil; - 3 
But for a while forgets his chains and fatry | 
toil. 


No horrors haft thou i in thy train, | 

N ſcorpion laſh, no clanking chain. 

When the pale mur@Þrer round him ſpies 

A thouſand grifly forms ariſe,” 
When forieks and groans arouſe bis palſy d fear; 
*Tis guilt alarms his foul, NT | 


His ear, 


The village fwain Sh Phillis charms, 
Whoſe breaft the tender paſſion warms, 
Wijhes for thy all-ſhadowing uril, 
Ta tell the fair his lovefick tale: 
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Nor ß impatient of the tedious den, 5 

. ler v ber bis tak, nd feb bor f 
away. 


n by the covert of thy h 
La AN DER woe the FHRACIAN maid; 
Through foaming ſeas his paſſion bore,. | 
Ner fear'd the ocean's thund ring roar. 
The conſeious virgin from the fea-girt tow'r 
Hung out the faithful tarch'to guide him te ber 


. d . & * * 
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Oft at thy ſilent hour the ſage _. 
Peres on the fair inſtructius page; 
Or wropt in muſmgs deep his ſoul, 
Mounts attrve to the flarry pale : | 
There pleas'd to range the realms of 5 night; 
Numbers the fars, or ' marks 4 n. de. 
. 


Mine is the hour of converſe is 50 
When ſprighth wit and reaſon mett :. 

Wits the fair bloſſom of the mind, 4: 
But fairer flill with reaſmn joint d.. * 


*. 5 
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Such is the feaft thy ſocial hours afford, 
When eloquence and GRANVILLE join the © 
Funn beard. $598: 2 
| net 
GrAnviLLs, whoſe fold mind. is 
With all that Ro or Grxece eur 
taught ; 
Who pleaſes and inflrutts the car, 
When he aſſumes the critics chair, 
Or from the STAGYRITE or PLATo draws 
The arts of civil life, the ſpirit Y the lei. | 


O let me often thus employ 
The hour of mirth and facial joy 
And glean from GRanviLLE's larned 
ore by | 
Fair ſcience and true oo dam bore. 
Then will ] ſtill implore thy longer ftay, | 
Nor change thy feſtive hours for ſunſhine and the 
day. | — ; 
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Nums. 75. TaursDAY, June 6, 1754. 


HAVE hinted more than once in the 
courſe of theſe papers, that the preſent age, 
notwithſtanding the vices and follies with 
which it abounds, has the happineſs of ſtand- 
ing as high in my opinion as any age what- 
ſoever. But it has always been the faſhion to 
believe, that from the beginning of the world. 
to the preſent day, men have been increaſing 
in wickedneſs : and though we have the bible 
to turn to, which gives us the hiſtory of man- 
kind before the flood, and of the Jews after 
it, we have ſtill the humility to retain this 
opinion, and to lament the. amazing dege- 
neracy of the preſent. times. But the eye of 
a philoſopher can penetrate into this falſe hu- 
mility, and diſcover it to be mere peeviſhneſs 
and diſcontent. The truth is that the preſent 
times, like our wives and our other poſſeſſions, 
are ou OWN, and therefore we have no reliſh 
of them, 
' Many of my readers may poſſibly object 
to theſe encomiums on the times, imagining 


e MIME 


* 
| 
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they may tend to make men fatisfied with 
what they are, inſtead of inciting them to be- 
come what they ought to be. But it was al- 
ways my opinion (and I believe it to be uni- 
verſally true) that men are more likely to 
be praiſed into virtue, than to be railad out 
of vice. It is a maxim in everybody's mouth, 
that reputation once loſt, is never to be re- 
covered. He therefore to whom you give an 
ill name, will have little or no encouragement 
io endeavour at a good one, as knowing that 
if a character of infamy is once fixed, no change 
of behaviour can have power to redeem it. 
On the contrary, the man to whom you give 
2 good name, though he ſhould have merited 

a bad one, will find in his commerce with the 

world the advantages of ſuch a name, and from 

conviction of thoſe advantages be ſo folici- 
tous to deſerve it, as to become in reality the 
good man you have called him. People may 
reaſon away the merit of ſuch a perſon's be- 
haviour if they pleaſe, by aſeribing it ſolely. 
to ſelf-· love; they may add too, if they chuſe, 
(and they have my hearty' leave) that all vir- 

tue whatſoever has its ſource in that paſſion : 

if this be true (though the revealers of ſuch 
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tention to promote virtue) can there be a 
ſtronger argument for goodneſs, than that it 
is neceſſary to our happineſs ? It is ſaid of that 
ſagacious inſect, the bee, that he extracts ho- 
ney from poiſon : and a mind, rightly turned, 

may draw inſtruction even from theſe gentle- 
men. But to return to my ſubjeft. | 
Ir people, when they are railing againſt the 
preſent times, inſtead of aſſerting in the groſs 
cantent themſelves with pointing out what are 
us; if, for inſtance, they were to ſay that luxu- 
ry and gaming are at preſent at a much higher 
pitch than formerly, I ſhould be far from con- 
tradicting them. "Theſe are indeed the vices 
of the ti mes: but for the firſt of them, I am 
afraid we muſt content ourſelves with com- 
plaints, inſtead of offering at a remedy : for 
as luxury is always owing to too much wealth, 
Providence in its wiſdom has fo ordered it, 
that in due courſe of time it will deſtroy it- 
folf. - The cure therefore of luxury is po- 
verty; a remedy, which though we do not 
cure to preſcribe to ourſelves, we are preparing 
at 


at great pains and expence for thoſe that are to 
come after us. Of gaming J ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that, like luxury, it will in time work 
out its own cure; and at the rate it goes on 
at preſent, one ſhould imagine it cannot iſt. 
long. | 
I xx but of one evil more that ſeems to 
have gathered any degree of ſtrength in theſe 
times, and that is corruption: for as to'ex- 
travagance and. a love of pleaſure, I include 
them in the article' of luxury. And perhaps 
the evil of corruption, as it is now practiſed, 
may admit of palliation : for though it has 
been aſſerted by certain writers upon ethics, 
that it is unlawful to do evil that good may 
enſue, yet ſomething may be ſaid in favour 
of a candidate for a ſeat in parliament, who 
if he ſhould: be tempted to commit the ſmall 


in a county, it is, no doubt, in order to effect 
ſo great a good as the preſervation of the li- 
berty, the property, the happineſs, the virtue 
and the religion of a whole nation. 


found to exiſt amongſt us pretty much in the 
| lane degree as heretofore, forms only chang- 
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evil of bribing a borough or a few particulars 


As to all other vices, I believe they will be 


ing. 


E ̃²˙¹w—⏑!ͤ TTT 


+! Neulzr vices of the times, it would be doing 
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; ing. Our grandfathers uſed to get drunk wit 
ſtrong beer and port; we get drunk with ck. 
ret and champaign. They would lie abomin. 
ably to conceal their wenching; we lie ai 
abominably in boaſting of ours, They ſto 
liyly in at the back-door of a bagnio; vl 
march in boldly at the fore-deor, and imme.\ 
diately ſteal out ſiyly at the back-door. Ou] 
mothers were prudes ; their daughters are co · 
quetts, The firſt dreſſed like modeſt women, 
and perhaps were wantons; the laft dreſs lik: 
| women of the town, and perhaps are virtuou 
"Thoſe treated without hanging out a ſign; theſ 
hang out the ſign without infending to trea 
To be {till more particular, the abuſe of power, 
the views of patriots, the flattery of depen- 
dants, and the promiſes of great men, are! 
believe pretty much the ſame now as in for- 
mer ages. Vices that we have no reliſh for, 
| we part with for thoſe we like; giving up 2. 
. varice for prodigality, 2 for Profligach 
21 and lewdnefs for play. * 
Bur as Thave inſtanced aasee 


chem injuſtice if I neglected to obſerve, that 
numanity, charity and the civilities of lit 
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ſo repeat, what has already been taken notice 
of in theſe papers, that our virtues receive a 


= luſtre, and our vices 0 . by man- 
ners and decorum. 


THERE is a folly indeed (for I will « not 
call it a vice) with which the ladies of this age 


are particularly charged: it is, that not only | 


their airs and their dreſs, but even their faces 
are French. I wiſh with all my heart that I 
could preſerve my integrity, and vindicate my 
fair country-women from this imputation : 
but I am ſorry to ſay it, what by travelling 


abroad, and by French milleners, mantua- 


makers and hair-cutters at home, our politeſt 


aſſemblies ſeem to be filled with foreigners. 
But how will it aftoniſh many of my readers 
to be told, that while they are extolling the 
days of good queen BEss, they are compli- 
menting that very reign in which theſe faſhions ' 


were originally introduced I But becauſe in a 
matter of ſo much conſequence no man's bare 


word ſhould be taken, I ſhall make good my 


aſſertion by publiſhing an authentic letter, writ- 


ten by that ſubtil miniſter Sir William Cecil 


(afterwards lord Burleigh) to Sir Henry Nor- 
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never abounded ſo much as now. I muſt al- 


| 
| 
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ria, queen Ehzabeth's ambaſſador at the court 
of France. This letter was originally print. 
ed in the year ſixteen hundred and ſixty three, 
among a collection of ſtate letters called Scri- 
nia Ceciliana, or Myſteries of a 8 
"and: is 6s follows. | 


; 0 7. 


. : 
The queen's majeſty would ENT 
| « a taylor that had ſkill to make her apparel 
& both after the French and Italian manner: 
and ſhe thinketh that you might uſe ſoine 
i means to obtain ſome one ſuch there as ſery- 
e eth that queen, without mentioning any 
. manner of requeſt in the queen's majeſtys 
name. Firſt to cauſe my lady your wife to 
e uſe ſome ſuch means to get one, as there- 
of knowledge might not come to the queen 
- «mother's ears, of whom the queen's ma- i 
« jeſty thinkech thus; that if the did under- 
4 ſtand that it were a matter wherein her ma- 
A jeſty might be pleaſured, ſhe would offer to 
© << ſend one to the queen's' majeſty: neverthe- 
" «leſs if it cannot be ſo obtained by this indi 
Dees Nee then her _— would have 
3 1.0 W 4 "= ds Fou 
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« you deviſe ſome other good means to ob- 
c tain one that were {kilful. EE ASSN 


*© Yours in all truth, © 
« W. Cecil,” 


T SHALL only obſerve upon this letter 
{which I confeſs to be a maſter-piece for 
ſubtilty and -contrivance) that if by the intro- 
duction and increaſe of French faſhions, our 
religion and government are alſo in time to 
be French (which many worthy patriots and 
elderly gentlewomen are in dreadful apprehen- 
ſion of) we ought no doubt to throw off all 
regard to the memory of queen Elizabeth, 
and to lament that her miniſter was not im- 
peached of high treaſon, for adviſing and en- 
couraging ſo pernicious an attempt againſt that 
Magna Charta of dreſs, the old Engliſh Rorr 
and FARDINGALE, 


Nuntz. 


4 
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Nuws. 76. Tnußspar, June 13, 1754. 


Diruit, ædiſicat, mutat quadrata rotundis. Honk. 


A” this ſeaſon of the year, when every 
man 1s raiſing his ſhare of duſt on the 
public roads, in -order to feaſt his lungs with 
freſh air, and his eyes with novelty, I am led 
to conſider a modern character, ſcarce ever 
touched upon before, and which hitherto has 
obtained no other name from the public than 

the general one of an IM ROVER. 
I former times, when the garden was made 
for fruit, the water for fiſh, and the park for 
veniſon, the ſervants preſided in their ſeveral 
departments, and the lord of the manor and 
his gueſts had nothing to do but to fit down 
and cram themſelves with the products of each. 
But fince the genius of TASTE has thought fit 
to make this iſland his principal reſidence, and 
has taught us to enjoy the gifts of nature in a 
leſs ſenſual manner, the maſter of the place 
thinks it incumbent on him to change the old 
fyſtem, to take all under his own care, and 
| to 
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to ſee that every thing be of his own doing. 
ALTERATION therefore muſt of neceſſity be 
the firſt great principle of an IMP ROVER. 
When he ſhews you a plantation, it is con- 
ſtantly prefaced with © Here ſtood a wall.” 
If he directs your eye over an extent of lawn, 
„ There, fays he, we were crouded up with 
& trees.” The lake, you are told, was the 
ſpot where ſtood the old ſtables or the kitchen- 
garden; and the mount was formerly a horſe- 
pond, When you have heard this, you are 
next of all to know how every thing is 
to be altered ſtill farther: for as the I- 
PROVER himſelf never enjoys the preſent 
ſtate of things, he labours to diſturb the ſa- 
tisfaction you expteſs, by telling you that on 
the mount is to be a building; that the water 
is to be altered in ſhape, ſize and level, and 
muſt have a caſcade and a bridge; that the 
Targeſt trees in the plantation muſt be cut 
down, to give air and fiinſhine to ſhrubs and 
flowers—In ſhort, the deſeription of what 4s 
to be, continues through t the whole evening 
of your arrival; and when be bas talked 5 you 
to ſleep, and it is evident that you can hear 
no 10 longer, he compaſſionately diſmiſſes" you 
_ ta 
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to reſt, knowing that late hours are incom- 
patible with his deſigns upon you in the morn- 
ing. Innocent of theſe deſigns, you enjoy 
the quiet of your chamber, comforting- your- 
ſelf that you muſt have ſeen and heard all, 
and that the bitterneſs of IMPROVEMENT it 
over. Or if you are ſuſpicious of any remains 
ing fatigue, and are therefore prepated with 
the proper remonſtrances and evaſions, they 
will ayail you nothing againſt an old practiſed 
IMPROVER ; for the inſtant you have break- 
faſted, he propoſes your taking a turn or two 
in the bowling-green for a little freſh air; to 
which you readily aſſent; and without imagin- 
ing there can be any occaſion for ſtepping out 
of your ſlippers, you advance with him to the 
end. of the green, where a door in a ſunk 
' fence unexpectedly opens to the park. And 
here, as he aſſures you the graſs is ſhort, you 
are led through all the pleaſures of uncon- 
need variety, with this recommendation, 
that- it is but a little way from the Palladian 
portico to the Gothic tower; from the Lap- 
land to the Chineſe houſe; or from the temple 
of Venus to the hermitage. By this time you 
are inſenſibly enticed to a great diſtance from 


. 
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the houſe; when on'a ſudden he ſhews you 
over the park wall a number of labourers 
mending the highway; and, /ince you are got 
ſo far, wiſhes you to go a little farther, that he 
may take this opportunity to give a ſew ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions, and that the road may 
be mended with the advantage of your opinion 
and concurrence. In vain do you pull out 
your watch; in vain remonſtrate to him how 
late it is, or how rude it will be to make the 
ladies wait dinner: in vain do you try to 
move him by ſtroaking your chin, and ſhew- 

ing him a moſt perſuaſive length of beard, or 
implore his compaſſion on your Morocco ſlip- 
pers, pleading that if you had expected ſo long 
a walk, you would have put on your ſtrong 
ſhoes—— He knows that if you had appre- 
hended a walk of half the diſtance, he never 
could have moved you from your eaſy chair; 
and being thoroughly ſenſible that it will not 
be in his power to get you ſo far again, is re- 
ſolved to make his advantage of the preſent 
opportunity; ſo leads you to every ditch that 
is emptying, or brick-kiln that is reeking for 
him; to his barn that is to be turned into a 
church, or to his farm that is to be made a 
I > DG ruin 
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ruin for the ſake of his proſpect ;. till at length, 
he brings you ſo late home, that you are ob- 
liged to ſit down undreſſed to a ſpoilt dinner 


with a family out of humour. 


I REMEMBER the good time, when the 
price of a haunch of veniſon. with a country 
friend was only half an hour's walk upon a 
hot terraſs; a deſcent to the two ſquare fiſh- 
ponds overgrown with frog-ſpawn ; a peep 
into the hog-itye, or a viſit to the pidgeon- 
kouſe. How reaſonable was this, when com- 
pared with the attention now expected from 
you to the number of temples, pagoda's, py- 
ramids, grotto's, bridges, hermitages, caves, 
towers, hot-houſes, &c. &c. for which the 
day is too ſhort, and which brings you to your 
meal fatigued and overcome with heat, denied 
the uſual refreſhment of AA EL arid rob- 
bed of your appetite ! bs 

Hav HO now fufficiently — the Vu 
SITOR- of what he is to guard againſt, it is 


But juſt 1 ſhould give ſome few hints for the 


fervice of the IMPRO VER, whom J muſt al- 
ways conſider (a little vanity excepted) as ac 
ing upon principles of benevolence, and from 
a defire of giving pleaſure. It is this princi- 
011731 ; . ple 
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ple that blinds and miſſeads his judgment, by 
ſuggeſting to him that he ſhall ind from the 
Vis1toR and others, who come to fee his 
works, returns of equal civility and good-hu- 
mour. But it will be expedient for him to re- 
gect that theſe gentlemen do not always bring 
with them that deſire to be pleaſed, which, by 
his own diſpoſition, he is too apt to fuppoſe,. - 
and which one would think ſhould be eſſential 
to every party of pleaſure : for (excluſive of 
that natural inclination to cenſure, which ſo 
generally attends all exerciſe of the judgment) 
on theſe occafions, every occurrence of the 
day will probably adminiſter to the ſpleen of 
the critic. If the weather be too hot, or too- 
cold for him; if it be windy or ſhowery ; if 
he has ſlept ilf the night before; if he is hung- 
ry or ſick; if. he is tired or ſore; if he has 
loſt a bett upon the road; if he has quar= 
relled with his friend; if- he has been rebuk- 
ed by his wife; or in ſhort, if any thing has 
offended him, he is ſure to take his revenge 
in full, by finding fault with every thing that 
was deſigned for his entertainment. In this diſ-- 
polition of mind, there is nothing ſafe but 
the thady gravel walk, with the few- plain and 
b D. 4. neceſſary 
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neceſſary reſting places, which leads to the un- 
diſguiſcd farm, or the navigable river. He 
will be ſure to allow you no poſtulatum. He 
abſolutely denies the exiſtence of hermits, 
mandarins, and the whole heathen ſyſtem of 
divinities. He diſputes the antiquity of your 
ruin, and the genuineſs of your hermitage: 
nay, he will deſcend to cavil at the bell with 
which the hermit is ſuppoſed to ring himſelf 
to prayers. Ee is ſo cruel as to controvert 
your ſuppoſition that the new - made water is a 


river, though he knows it muſt have coſt you 


an immenſe ſum, and that it covers the richeſt 


meadow- ground you are maſter of. He leads 


the company to every ſunk fence which you 
chuſe ſhould be unobſerved. If he ſuſpects a 
building to be new-fronted, he finds out a 
private way to the decayed fide of it; happy 
if he can diſcover it to have been a ftable or 
a pig-ſiye. His report of your place, after 
he has left it, is exactly of a piece with his 
behaviour, while there. He either deſcribes 
it as a bog that will not bear a horſe, or as a 
ſand that cannot produce a blade of graſs, If he 


finds in real:ty neither bog nor barren ſand, his 


_ Wiſhes ſupply his belief, and he labours to per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade himſelf and others that one of theſe 
defects is the characteriſtic of your ſoil, but 
that you hate ** he told of Ks and 8 de- 
ny it. 51 264 2 non Nag 

One cannot but admire. his ingenuity in 
particular caſes, where it has been judged im- 
poſſible to find a fault. If you lead him to a 
knowl of uncommon verdure, varied with 
the fortunate diſpoſition of old oaks, com- 
manding the moſt rural ſcenes, and, at a pro: 
per diſtance, the view of a large city, he.ſhrugs 
up his ſhoulders and tells you it wants water. 
If your principal object be a- lake, he will 
ſtrain a point to report it green and ſtag- 
nated; or elſe take the advantage of A .thun- 
der-ſtorm to pronounce it white or yellow. If 
you have a ſtream, he laments the frequency 
of floods ; ; if a tide-river, the ſmell of mud 
at low-water, He detects. your painted caſ- 
cade, miſconſtrues your inſcriptions, and puns 
upon your motto's. Within doors he doubts 
if your pictures are originals, and expreſſes his 
apprehenſions that your ſtatues will bring the 
houſe down. Os e. Þ | 
As I wiſh moſt * to — theſe 
gentlemen to each other, I ſhall recommend, 


163; 
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to the TMPROVER the example of l particu- 
lar friend of mine. It is ſaid in Milton, that 
before the angel diſcloſed to Adam the prof. 
9 — | 


+ 


Frys Ne tees, e. 


ſo this — (borrowing the hint from 
Milton, but preferring à more modern opthal- 
mic) upon the arrival of his Vrs1ToRs, takes 
care to purge their viſual nerves with a ſuſfi- 
cient quantity of CHAMPAIGN; after which, 
he aſſures me, _ never SEE r in his 
| eee | 
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1 AM the daughter (I will not toy of a 
gentleman, but) of one, who by a con- 
Rant attention to Lin, and many lucky cir- 

2 cumſtances 


ö 


r 
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cumſtances in life, from a very mean condi- 
tion, arrived at the higheſt character of genti- 
lity amongſt his neighbours in a part of this 
iſland, where farmers are almoſt the only, and 
without diſpute the proudeſt gentry. Being 
tolerably handſome, and a favourite child, I was 
ſent very early to a country boarding ſchool ; 
and was allowed to bring from it ſome ten- 
dencies to elegance and politeneſs, rather ex 
ceeding thoſe” that are generally acquired in 
ſuch places; and which, for want of a bet-: 
ter name, I ſhall call a kind of 2 
breeding. * 

Tus accompliſhed, you may imagine I 
ſoon had many admirers ; but being young 
and unexperienced, I prudently left the ' choice: 
of the happy man to my father's deciſion z- 
which choice, after due caution, he made: | 
but though exceeding notable himſelf, yet 
happening to engage with an old gentleman» 
more notable, it is ſaid, and I believe with. 
truth, that he was outwitted. In the holy 
eſtate of matrimony I lived a few years, with-" 
out any thing to relieve the dulneſs and inſi- 
pity of a huſband's converſation, but now and 
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then a viſit from his relations, and a game at 
cards. Papi | 

WHEN my widowhood commenced, then 
opened the ſcene. And though my jointure 
was not equal to the fortune my father had 
paid, yet having many good proſpects, the 
value of which I had learnt to calculate with 
great accuracy, I reſolved to regulate my con- 
duct accordingly. 

AnD now it was that I engaged in the 
ſtrangeſt project that ever entered a whimſical 
woman's head. It was this; to collect all 
the moſt haughty and inſolent forms that I 
had ever heard to have been practiced in the 
rejection of lovers; to enter thoſe forms in 
my pocket-book ; to get them by heart, and 
to uſe them occaſionally as circumſtances 
might admit: arguing with myſelf, that I 
ſhould haſten the ſucceſſion of lovers in pro- 
portion to the number of punts I baffled 
and diſcarded. | 

Tux firſt who offered me his addreſſes in 
5 new ſituation was Mr. Twiſt the mer- 

He made his viſit in about two months 

p 9 my huſband's deceaſe; and upon being 
ſhewn into * parlour, really * me 
with 
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with ſo ſtrange and ridiculous a figure of a 
man, that it was not without the utmoſt diſſi- 
culty I was able to preſerve any compoſure of 
countenance. Pale, trembling, looking aſkance, - 
and out of breath, he muttered over ſomething 
in broken words and half-ſentences, - about 
« cruel delays —— decencies —— boldneſs 
« _— and“, at laſt, his ambition of being 
* admitted my moſt humble ſervant.” F ixing 
my eyes full upon him, I anſwered That 
I was very ſorry he ſhould come at ſo unſea- 
« ſonable a time; for that I had no thoughts 
&« of parting with my footman : but if he 
« ſhould be out of place when I had a vacan- 
„cy, and would call again, I might perhaps 
prefer him to my ſervice.” The poor man, 
unable to bear ſuch a ſhock, fell into the moſt 
violent diſtortions of face, and leſt me, with 
precipitation, to enjoy my triumph alone. 
THE next who honoured me with an ap- 
plication of the fame kind, but without the 
ſame diſmal and rueful grimaces, was Mr, 
Frankly, an under officer in his Majeſty's cuſ- 
toms. He approached me with a pretty good 
air, and with an eaſy unconſtrained utterance, 


. That he had been long charmed 
with 


ce with the agreeableneis of my perſon and be- 


& haviour; that they had made the deepeſt 


& impreflions on his heart; and that he did 
« not deſpair of finding in my fair boſom 
“ ſomething ſuſceptible of the fame tender and 


te elegant ſentiments.” Piqued and amazed at 


the confidence” of the man, my memory and 
preſence 'of mind had almoſt failed me : but 
recovering in an inſtant, I made him a curteſy, 


and aſfured him That, though he knew it 
« not, I was really the miſtreſs of that houſe : 
but that my maid Mary was in the kitchen, 
* who would no doubt be highly pleaſed with 
& fo fine a ſpeech, which I hoped he had got 


by heart, and would be as capable of repeat- 
ing to his miſtreſs as he had been tome.” I 


looked to ſee if my gentleman was not linking 


into the floor; but to my utter confuſion, he 


made me a low bow, and with a moſt ſignifi- 


5 cant glance proteſted, © That he was become 


& perfectly ſenſible of his miſtake, and that his 


& next viſitſhould be to my maid ; for that it 
© was impoſſible for Mrs. Mary to return an 
& anſwer to any thing he might ſay to her, fo 
© utterly deſtitute of good ſenſe and good man- 


* ners. As ſoon as he was gone I had re- 


courſe 


3 
; 
> 
10 
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courſe to ny pocket-book; croſſed out my two 
firſt common-places, and wrote in the margin, 
„N. B. Too much alike, and not to uſe ei- 
© ther of MI 16-4 EY Eee 
& ever.“ 5 76 |; 
My third inamorato was Mr: — 
young attorney, very ſpruce and very much a 
coxcomb. As he lived in the neighbourhood, 
we had a ſlight acquaintance. One evening 
he came to my houſe, ſtayed ſupper, and aſter 
drinking a glaſs or two of wine, began a rapſo- 
dy of nonfenſe about flames, darts, killing 
eyes, wounds and death. Tt is enough that T 
was able to comprehend his meaning; and 
therefore putting on an air of ſeriouſneſs and 
concern, I aſſured him“ That I was moſt pro- 
* digiouſly forry to ſee him fo fluſtered; I 
« ſuppoſed that he had been drinking before 
« he came to my houſe; for otherwiſe it was 
a ;rapoſible he ſhould be diſguiſed to ſuch a 
degree. I hoped it was only an accidental 
thing, and that he would take care not to 
contract habits ſo extremely prejudicial to 
e his character and complexion,” He looked 
ſo tame and fooliſh, that for the life of me I 
n my blow; and 
| therefore 
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therefore ordering my ſervant to light him 
home, I recommended ſtrongly to him to clear 
his ſtomach with a quart-or two of warm wa- 
ter before he went to reſt: and in the morn- 
ing I ſent a card with compliments and enqui- 
ries after his health; hoping he was as well as 
could be expected after his laſt- night's irregu- 
larity. He kept my man two hours, and then 
returned me the following anſwer, fairly en- 
groſſed upon a clean queen of hearts. 

& Mr. Smart's compliments to Mrs: G, 
and thanks for her kind meſſage. He ſhall 
© not contend that he is in his ſober wits : no, 
* he is proud to own himſelf drunk with the 
large draughts _ love he has * from 
her bright eyes.” 

Tra1s I thought was pretty wn 7 hard 
fore put the card between the proper pages in 
my book, and under the common place to 
which it related, wrote, Memorandum, a 
„good thing, and may do again with a little 
& variation.“ 

My fourth humble ſervant was dogtor 
Scarfe, the miniſter of the pariſh. He was real- 
ly a good fort of a gentleman ; and, to ſay the 
truth, I had for a long time played my attille+ 
a * E | ry 
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ry directly at him, as I imagined: without ſuc- 
cels, but not without a vexatious chagrin 
at his ſeeming inſenſibility. However, when 
I leaſt expected any ſuch thing, I perceived I 
had conquered his ſtubborn heart: and then I 
rcſolved to take fome revenge for the trouble it 
had coſt me. His advice and aſſiſtance, which 
were uſeful to me in the management of my 
affairs, gave him a claim to a more frequent 
and familiar reception than I vouchſafed to any 
other male viſitant. One day, upon my thank-- 
ing him in civil terms for a conſiderable ſervice 
= he had done me, he haſtily interrupted me 
S with, © Madam, you are too obliging ; I beg 
1 you to ſay nothing more upon · the ſubject•t- 
«tis I am the indebted perſon; indebted. for 
« the favour of your eſteem and confidence: 
«I wrh I could merit them: to be able 
* to give you the leaſt ſatisfaction is the 
« higheſt pleaſure of my life. You know in 
« what manner I have tranſacted theſe little 
« matters: put my zeal and ſincerity to a no- 
ic bler teſt: allow me not caſual, but continual, 
v occaſions. of expreſſing, in a tenderer way, 
my regard to your intereſts, my affection to 
Jour perſon, which is dearer to me than all 
| « the 
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« the intereſt upon earth,” «© Why now, 
& doctor, ſays I, what I have long dreaded is, | 
c find, come to paſs. I have often deſired you to 
& uſe more exerciſe, and not to fit perpetually 
< porting upon books. The intenſeneſs of your 
© ſtudies has impared your underſtanding : and 
* at can do at preſent is to adviſe you to go 
directly home, and take a little ſomething for 
& your head. If you neglect your diforder, you 
* will ſoon be ſubject to more violent ravings.” 
Madam, he replied, I ſee you are diſpoſed to 
make merry with my pain: I did not expect 
& ſuch treatment at your hands: but heartily 
& wiſh you a good night.” The deliberation 
with which he ſpoke, fully convinced me that 
J had loſt both a lover and a friend: and the 
reflection on my folly filled me with ſhame. 
However, I concealed it as well as I could, and 
wrote in my pocket- book, under this common- 
place, N. B. Not to be repeated. 
Ir would make a hiſtory, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
inſtead of a letter, to relate all my atchieve- 
ments this way. In ſhort, my character be- 
came in time fo extraordinary and formidable, 
that I remember to have ſeen. but three lovers 

| 42] 149 jo; 
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in the laſt ſeven years, and two of the three 
were gentlemen from Ireland. 

IT is owing to this timidity in the men, that 
I trouble you with this letter, and deſire its 
publication. They have no doubt imagined 
from my behaviour that I have made a vow a- 
gainſt marriage; but whatever my intentions 
may be, I can aſſure them I have made no ſuch 
vow: and if any gentleman under forty —— 
But I am not advertiſing for a huſband nei- 
ther; yet for fear you ſhould think fo, it is. 
high time to take * leave, by 5 my- 
felf, Sir, | Res 


Your moſt humble ſervant, A. Ga 


I nave. 3 with this lady's requeſt 
in publiſhing her letter, and hall recommend 
to her peruſal the following ſong, which I re- 
ceived a few days ago from an unknown cor- 


reſpondent, 
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SONG. 
* 
A nymph there lives, whom many a ſtoain 
Has figh'd for oft, but figh'd in vain,” 
And borne the inſults and diſdain 
Of proud but handſome MOLLY. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaux: 
IWVith cringes, compliments and bows, 
And dreſs, and oaths, and lies, and votus, 
All firove for Irvely MOLLY. | 
| The charms that deckt this fav'rite maid © 
In verſe and proſe were ſung and ſaid : 
( For wits will write, and beaux may read) 
O happy, happy MoLLy ! 
But ſee triumphant beauty's pride 
In vain was wit or nonſenſe try d, 
Branx, ſops, nay flatt rers were deny d 
y haughty, haughty Mol Lv. 
| III. 
Too long coquetted the vain fair : 
Time, that ev'n beauty ſcorns to ſpare, 
Stole ger the eyes, the cheeks, the hair 


 »» Of filhs beedleſt Mor Lx. 


| 
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Paint, powder, waſhes are apply d ; 


No arts the ſad diſgrace can hide : © 
The fops forſake, the wits deride 


9 


Their once-lov'd, charming MoIlLI TJ. 


IV. | 
Unheeded now at ball or play, 
Sle hates the pretty, blames the gay — 
Ah! who one tender thing will ſay 
To poor deſerted Mol I? 
Yet till fhe lingring haunts the ſcene, 
I here once ſhe acted beauty's queen, 
And every fimple heart had been 
The ſlave of tyrant MOLLY, 
y. | 
At length with fruitleſs hope worn out, 
She quits the giddy youthful rout, - 
And turns ſo monſtrouſly devout, 
No ſaint was &er like Mol Lx. 
Vet while this ſolemn garb ſhe tears, 
Each world by turns employs her cares, 
And ſlander, ſermons, cards and pray'rs 
Divide flill wretched MolL v. 
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Inventio ſimilium facilis erit, fi quis fibi omnes re 
animatas & inanimatas ——= frequenter ant: 
oculos poteſt ponere; & ex his aliquam venari 
ſemilitudinem que aut ornare, aut decere, aut i 
apertiorem rem facere poſſit. Cicero, | 


"To Mr. FiTz-ADAM. 
I > 
AM of opinion that a very n me- 
thod of inſtruction might be drawn from 
the affinity which the more liberal arts and 
. ſciences haveto manners and behaviour. The 
following -precepts, which are equally calcu- 
lated to direct the young painter's hand, and 
the young lady's conduct, contain an im- 
perfect ſpecimen of the method I am pro- 


poſing; and which I am induced to commu- 


nicate to Mr. Fitz- Adam, becauſe I am aſſur- 
ed that fine arts, good manners, and the fair 
ſex, are, and ought to be, the principal con- 
cerns of the Wonryp. 5 
Pr 
27: 
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Ir is impoſfible to arrive at any eminent de- 
gree of excellence either in painting or beha» 
viour, without a long courſe of diſcipline in 
the ſchool of imitation, The character of a 
valuable original can never be procured with- 
out condeſcending firſt of all to the humble em- 
ployment of the copyiſt. The carte blanch of 
a youthful mind will be as imperfectly adorned 
by the firſt rudiments of politeneſs, as a ſcho- 
ners leſſon- book by the firſt principles of de- 
W ſn: but care and practice may ſoon correct 
the aukwardneſs of a firſt attempt; and it muſt 
be the pupil's fault, if every new day, as well 
as every new leaf, does not produce ſome proof 
of amendment. But however ſimilar the 
mind and hand may be with regard to their 
advances towards perfection, yet it is to be ob- 
ſerved that the accompliſnments of the one 
are much more requiſite and important than 
thoſe of the other, and that an irregular Ac- 
tion is not ſo eaſily reformed as a negligent 
Stroke, | 

To reſolve the whole of beauty into a fine 
complexion, a juſt ſymmetry of ſhape, and a 
nice regularity of features, is altogether as ab- 
 furd as it would be to reduce all the qualifica« 

. tions 
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tions for good painting to a manual {kill of | 
mixing colours for the pallet, and ſketching WM 
out the contours of ſingle portraits. There 
muſt be a certain gracefulneſs and uniformity 
in every part of a lady's character to make her 
appear amiable to a man of diſcernment; juſt 
as a conſiſtent deſign and a proper combination 
of figures in a hiſtory piece can alone recom- 
mend the painter toa critical obſerver. 
THE extravagances of the prude and coquet 
are analogous to a timid exactneſs and a diſſo- 
lute licentiouſneſs of ſtyle in painting, A de- 
gree of freedom, far beyond a chearful affabili- 
ty, ſhall in ſome ladies be attended with many 
a ſtriking charm, and affect one, like Pa ux os 
daring ſtroke, with warmer and more animat- 
ed ſentiments, than could have been excited by 
the cold and ſpiritleſs efforts of a deliberate re- 
gularity. There are others, in whom a deli- 
cate reſerve, bordering almoſt on the confines 
of a prudiſh ſhyneſs, ſhall appear extremely en- 
gaging to men of a nicer turn, and eafily cap- 
tivate all ſuch fancies as are delighted with the 
chaſtiſed refinement of a Cox R EOD pencil. 
Nor do we want a third ſort of ladies, who 
are endowed with an admirable talent for gain- 
27 ng 


; 
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ing themſctves admirers by un S SWW dient 
of capricious levities, and a whimſieal ſingu- 
Jatity of carriage: I know ſeveral Wh can 
give as happy proofs of their expertneſs in this 
fantaſtic art, as ever Lx Pix Ex could of his ex- 
cellence for groteſque repreſentations, and who 
are qualified to trifle with as much ſucceſs as 
that artiſt has been known to do with a piece 
of charcoal upon a wall. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved that theſe privileges are only ſuited to pe. 
culiar characters, and can never produce any 
good effect, unleſs they derive their power 
from ſome inbred gift, and flow directly from 
the genuine ſource of nature. | 
Tn may be as great a variety in the 
modes of right behaviour, as in the ſtyles of 
good painting. Many pictures may be worZ 
thy of admiration beſides thoſe of the moſt ce- 
lebrated maſters; and many a lady may de- 
ſerve to be claſſed amongſt the lovely, the po- 
lite and accompliſhed, though ſhe be not a per- 
fect lady * * . It is not requiſite for us to 
a general diſregard to the examples of « 0 
Thers, | in order to be diſtinguiſhed for ſomething 
peculiar to-ourfelves ; all we areto be caution- 
ed againſt is a ridiculous imitation of ſuch, 28 
Vor. III. mT are 
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are · either inconſiſtent with our genius, or 2. 
bove the reach of our capacities. | 

Tux propriety of attitudes and drapery de- 
pends ſo much on characters, . circumſtances 
and deſigns, that they cannot well be reduced 
to any fixed and determinate regulations, 
There is no one, I believe, but will readily al- 
low that the airs and movements of an Italian 
dancer on the theatre, muſt appear almoſt ag 
unbecoming in an Engliſh lady dancing at 2 
ball, as the picture of a Venus in the antic 
paſture of a Mereury. Yet there can be no 
more danger in a lady's making too free a. uſe 
of her limbs, while ſhe keeps clear of all boy- 
dening and affected geſtures, than there is of a 
paiuter's having too great a knowledge of ana- 
tomy, ſo long as it is only made a ſecret guide 
to him in his deſigns. Nor can either be re- 
markably faulty in point of drapery, provided 
they do but pay a due 1 to ſhape, quality 
aad cultom. S 
0! Turn is ſo ſtrict an agreement between 

the diſcloſing art in dreſs, and the carnation 

art in painting, that I believe it would be diſ- 

Kcult to find out a fault. or excellence in the 
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one, that could not be paralleled with ſome 
correſponding beauty or defect in the other. 


There is no WOMAN where there's na RESERVE, 
Aud "tis n PLENTY 18 aan 


ſays the witty e doftor Young: 
and it is very well known by all good critics 
and proficients in painting, that an untommon 
ſhare of fkilb and judgment is requiſite for'the 
production of every part of the naked: Nor 
is it hard to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould be 
ſo; for if it be not extremely delicate in tex 
ture and complexion, it will, of courſe, appear 
diſguſtful ; and if it be not extremely; modeſt 
in poſture and deſign; it muſt needs be thought 
indecent: whereas the moſt imperfect con- 
cealment, a covering, even thinner than the 
thinneſt gauze, will not only be ſufficient to 
relieve the offended eye, but will Iikewiſe en- 
able the ſancy to improve into beauty every 
ching it hides. As the propriety of dxeſs is ſo 
much more dependent on faſhion than nature, 
I am, cautious of aiming that a woman ought 
always to be miſtreſs of a pretty face, hefore 
the has 8 in public with 
a bare 
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a bare boſom. But allowing that, under the 
ſanction of faſhion, ſhe may diſplay ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing a characteriſtic of her ſex, without 
danger of incurring an immodeſt reputation; 
yet ſhe cannot poſſibly do it without ſorſeiting 
all pretenſions to diſcretion : for as ſhe cannot 
be ignorant how the beauty of a new gown de- 
creaſes with the frequency of its appearance, 
ſhe ought alſo to know how little value the 
men place in a privilege of ſurveying ever ſo 
pretty an object in itſelf, if it be conſtantly ex- 
| poſed to the familiar gaze of the multitude. It 
is not natural for us to regard any thing that is 
held too apparently cheap in the eſtimation of 
the proprietor : and I am-well fatisfied that a 
lady cannot take a worſe method of gaining 
particular admirers, than by making general 
treats, If your fair readers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
will take my word for it, I can aſſure them 
that the men are ten times more affected with 
an accidental and momentary glance, than with 
a deſigned expoſure for a whole hour together. 
Upon the whole ; as Mr. Pope has ſhewn 
men he could collect hints enough ſor the 
compoſition of an ingenious treatiſe, even 
from one ſingle fragment in the literary lining 
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of a band-box; and as Leonardo da Vinci has 
obſerved that the ſpots on an old mouldy wall, 
forming a confuſed reſemblance of different oh; 
jets, may be ſufficient to ſupply an improving 
fancy with a fine aſſemblage of the moſt per- 
ſect images; ſo it is to be hoped that the 
WorLD may in the fame manner be able to 
collect a great deal of inſtrudtion from theſe 
random and r reflections of its 
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P. &. It may not bei improper to tell you,, 
that I have been ſome time engaged in 
drawing up a ſyſtem of rules for the ladies 55 
dreſs, in order to determine how far per- 
ſonal beauty, as the work of nature, is capable 
of being improved by the aſſiſtance of art. In 
theſe rules, I ſhall endeavour to fix the proper 
ſtandard of decorum, and to circumſcribe the 
authority of faſhion within the reaſonable li- 


mitations of modeſty and diſcretion; and as 
E tds 
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this attempt is principally calculated to reform 
the preſent nakedneſs of the ladies, I intend 
to pubtiſh i it under the title of CanNoxs For 


THE TolLET. 
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To b. ITZ-ADAM., 
Stx, 

OU cannot do a 3 "WA to the 
world, than by promoting the real hap- 
pineſs of the beſt part of it, the fair ſex; for 
whoſe ſake I beg you will publiſh the follow- 
ing animadverſions upon an error in education, 
which the 200d ſenſe of the preſent age, with 
all its attachments to nature, has. not totally 
eradi cated. The error 1 mean is putting Ro- 
MANCES into the hands of young ladies] 
which being a ſort of writing that abounds in 
charafters no where to be found, can, at beſt, 
be but a uſeleſs employment, even ſuppoſing 
the readers of them to have neither reliſh nor 
underſtanding ing for ſuperior concerns. But 


this is by no means the caſe, and as the happi- 
ack 
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neſs of mankind is 'detply intereſted in the ſen- 
timents and conduct of the ladies, why. do we 
contribute to the filing their heads with fan- 
cies, which render them incapable either of 
enjoying or communicating that happineſs ? 
Why do we ſuffer thoſe hearts, which ought 
to be appropriated to the various affections of 
ſocial life, to be alienated. by the mere crea» 
tures of the imagination ? In ſhort, why do We 
ſuffer thoſe who were born for the purpoſe of 

lv ing io ſociety with men endued with paſſions = 
and frailties lice their own, to be-bred up in 
daily expectation of living aut of it with ſuch 
men as never have exiſted? Believe me, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam (as much the age of nature as this 
is thought to be) I know ſeveral unmarried 
ladies, who in all probability had been long age 
good wives and good mothers, if their inagi+ 
nations had not been early perverted with the 
chimerical ideas of romantic love, and them- 
ſelve; cheated out oſ the cMARITIES (as Mil- 
ton calls them) and all the real bleſſings of 
thoſe relations, by the hopes of that ideal hap- 
pineſs, which is no where to be found but in 
ROMANCES. | 
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Ix is a principle with ſuch ladies, that it 
matters not if the qualities they aſcribe to the 
heroes of theſe books be real or imaginary: 
upon which principle, a footman may as well 
be the hero as his maſter: for nothing, it 
ſeems, is neceſſary to dub him ſuch, but the 
magic power of a lady's fancy, which creates 
chimzras much: faſter than nature can pro- 
duce realities, f 

Son ETV, Mr. Fitz- Adam, this doctrine of 
ideal happineſs is calculated for the meridian 
of Bedlam, and ought never to be received be- 
yond the limits of Moorfields. For if we 
ſhould admit that the monarch in his cell is a 
happy as the monarch on his throne, while 
both their objects are ambition; yet the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety muſt depend only on the rea- 
ſonableneſs of individuals. A father is by this 
pernicious doctrine frequently robbed of the 
comfort he expected in his child: a daughter 
is deprived of the protection and ſupport ſhe 
might otherwiſe have claimed from her fa- 
ther; and ſociety is interrupted in forming its 
general ſyſtem of happineſs, which thoſe re- 
Aations ſhould contribute to eſtabliſh, ++ 
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Tursg, Mr. Fitz- Adam, are almoſt the 
neceſſary conſequences of reading ou Ax ESG: 
and as human nature is apt to be more influ- 
enced by example than precept, I ſhall' beg 
leave to enforce the truth of what I have ad- 
vanced by the following hiſtory. 4 
CrARIx DA was the: only child of Hints 
merchant, who placed all his happineſs in the 
expectations of her merit and the rewards of 
it, Nature had encouraged him in that ex- 
pectation, by giving hex a very liberal portion 
of her favours ; and he determined to improve 
it by every means which the fondneſs of a pa- 
rent could ſuggeſt to him. But, unfortunately 
for CLARINDA, her father's good intentiohs | 
were not guided by a judgment equally good: _ 
for it happened to her, a8 it too often does in 
the education of young wemen, that his en- 
deavours were rather directed to grace her per- 
ſon, than to adorn her mind: and whatever 
qualifications he might with the latter to po 
ſcls, he ſeemed ſolicitous only of ſuch as might 
recommend the former. Dreſs, dancing and 
mulic were the whole of her accompliſhments: 
and they ſo immoderately ſoftened the natural 
elicminacy of her mind, that ſhe contracted an 
Aa 1 5 averſion 
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ayerſion to every kind of reading, which did 
Every hour which was not appropriated to one 
ſnaring practice of reading NovELs and no- 
MANCES ; of which CI RLIA was her favou- 
rite, and the hero of it continually in her 
Wunsr CLARINDA was thus accom- 
pliſhing herſelf, the father was ſtudying to re- 
ward the merits of his daughter with a huf- 
was he long unſucceſsful in his care: for 
'THeopoRE, the fon of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman in the country, was choſen for this ho- 
nour. But though all'who knew him declared 
him to be worthy of it, unhappily for CT A- 
RINDA, ſhe alone thought otherwiſe. For 
_ notwithſtanding he loved her with a ſincerity 
hardly to be equalled, yet as he did not ap- 
proach her in heroics, nor firſt break his paſ· 
ion to her in ſhady groves, he was not the he- : 
ro ſhe expected: he neither bowed gracefully, 
moved majeſtically, nor fighed pathetically 

enough to charm a heart which doated on ro- 
-mantic grimace : in ſhort, he was not the hero 
* vy which 
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„ich Ciera had impreſſed on Ct AR Ix- 
W 24's imagination. But, what was {till more 

unfortunate, THEODORE's valet de cham- 
bre was compleatly fo. That happy hero was 
a Frenchman, who to an imagination little 
lef romantic than-CLARINDA's, had added 
all the fantaſtic levity of his country; which 
happening firſt to diſcover itſelf in thoſe very. 
| ſhades where ſhe ufed to meditate on the 
hero of CLELIA, fo captivated her heart 
with monſieur ANTOINE the valet, that her 
imagination inſtantly annihilated every cir- 
cumftance. of his rank and fortune, and added 
every enchanting accompliſhment to his mind 
and perſon. 

Tuxxx is no reſiſting the impetuolity of 
romantic. love. Like enthuſiaſm, it breaks 
through all the reſtraints of nature and cuſtom, 
and enables, as well as animates its votaries, 
to execute all its extravagant ſuggeſtions. A 
paſſion of this ſublime- original could have 
none of thoſe difficulties in diſcovering itſelf 
toits object, which are apt to oppoſe. the raſh 
wills of vulgar mortals; and therefore it was 
not long before CLAKINDA. gave ANTONIO 
F (fox 


_ 
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(for fo ſhe chole to ſoften the unharmoniĩous 


name of AnToI1Ne) to underſtand, that love, 
like death, levelled all diſtinctions of birth and 


fortune, and introduced the loweſt and e 


into Elyſium together. Fa 
ANToN1o, who had 8 as con- 
verſant with RoMANcES as CLARINDA, re- 
ceived the firſt intimations of the lady's paſ- 
ſion for him with 2 tranfport that had leſs ſur- 
prize than joy in it; and from the firſt diſco- 
very of it, there aroſe an intercourſe between 
them, which entirely defeated the pretenſions 
of THEoODOR FE, and confirmed CLARINDA'S 
paſſion for his valet. | 
Bor as much a hero as AnToues appear · 
ed to be both to CL AR INA and himſelf dur- 
ing the firſt part of this tender intercourſe, in 
the progreſs of it he diſcovered that he wanted 
one principal ingredient in the compoſition of 
that ideal character: he had not courage 
endugh to be a martyr. For though he doated 


on CLArINDA'Ss perſon, whilſt her fortune 


was annexed to it, yet he could not bring 


himſelf to ſtarve even with an angel: and this 
| he ſoon perceived mult be his fate, if he poſe 
wy 3 | i felled 
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ſeſſed the one without the other. Such a diſ- 
appointment from a hero to a Dino, or to any 
woman who expected a natural gratification 
of her paſſion, would have excited reſentment, 
and averſion. This would have been nature, 
which romantic love has no knowledge of: it 
never changes any of thoſe ideas with which 


it firſt captivates a fantaſtic heart: therefore 


CLARINDA, though ſhe moſt pathetically la- 
mented her diſappointment in ANTONIO, yet 
charged it all upon her ſtars, and accuſed only 
them and the Gods of cruelty. Her father at 
the ſame time declared his reſolution to diſin- 
herit her, if ſhe perſiſted in her folly : and the 
more effectually to prevent it, he bribed Ax- 


roxio to leave England; which ſo enflamed ; | 


CraxIx DA s paſſion (who conſidered him ag 
baniſhed on ber account) that the made a ſo- 
lemn vow never to marry any other man. | 

To conclude ;, the conſequence of this vow 
was, that the father ſettled an annuity on his 
daughter, and entailed his eſtate, on his next 
kindred. This annuity ſhe ſtill lives to enjoy 
and in the fifty-fifth year of her age prefers the 


Ns e of reading CLELIA and 


thinking 
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minking on her ANTONTo, to the real blef. 
ſings of thoſe focial relations, which in all pro- 
bability ſhe had enjoyed through life, if ſhe 
had never been a reader of ROMANCES. 


"Nos. 80, TrursbaY, Juh 11, 1754. 


To Mr. Firz-Aban. 


WY | ; 
ROM the nn nb 


| ſhewn to tlie productions of female cor- 
teſpondents, T am encouraged to hope that you 
will not refuſe this eplltle a plate in your 
paper. hs he 
You mult know, fir, that with a tolerable 
perſon, a very good fortune, and lovers in 2 
bundance, I have a particular humour to live 
and die a maid. This way of thinking, 1 
' proteſt, does not ariſe from diſappointed love, 
but on the contrary, from my never having 
W „ 
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thoſe accoinpliſhments which I think neceſſary 
for a hafband. - 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly 
know myſelf what ſort of a man I would have; 
but to convince you of the contrary, I am go- 
ing to give you a deſcription of one, whom, 
notwithſtanding my preſent humour, I would 
willingly marry, and reward with a fortune of 
ten thouſand pounds. Such a declaration as 
this, while there are ſo many fortune-huaters, 
witty ſparks, pretty fellows, and grave widow- 
ers about town, will undoubtedly ſtrike ſome 
hundreds with a flattering hope that I am ea- 
fily to be carried off: but to ſilence their pre- 
tenſions all at once, here follows the defcrip- 
tion of the only man in the world that I will 
conſent to marry; and whom I ſhall-beg leave 
to entitle | 8 
THE MAlD's HUSBAND, 
NoTwITHSTANDING it is a fatal maxim 
among women, „ To pleaſe the eye, though 
they torture the heart,” yet I am ſo far an ad- 


vocate for pleaſing the eye, that the man T 
have an idea of, muſt have a perſon graceſul 
and engaging, 'The features of his fate muſt 
be 
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which as yet I hardly remember to have ſeen, 
having generally obſerved that . where nature 
is moſt exact, ſhe is leaſt engaging. His eyes 
muſt be lively, ſparkling, and affecting; and 
over the whole face there muſt be a clear com- 
plexion, health, chearfulneſs and ſenſibility, 
His ſtature muſt be inclining to the tall; his 
motion eaſy and genteel; free from the ſhort 


pert trip of the affected beau, or the haughty. 


tragic ſtep of the more ſolemn fop. His be- 


haviour ſerious, but natural; neither too open; 


ſpeech, | and his whole manner; muſt be jul 
without affectation, and free wilhout levity.. 
FTnus much for his perſon. I come noh 


to the endowments of his mind; without 


avail him nothing. His genius muſt be fan- 


ciful ; his knowledge extenſive. Men, as well 
as books, muſt have been his ſtudy. :Learn- 


ing, freedom and gallantry muſt be ſo blended | 
in him, as to make him always the improvitt 
friend, the gay companion, and the entertain- 
ing lover. In converſation he muſt ſay nothing 


with, ſtudy, nor yet any thing ag. random. 
1 f. ws 
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His thoughts muſt flow from him naturally, 
yet not without that delicacy of expreſſion, 
which is neceſſary to give them a genteel turn. 

To the talents of his mind let me add (if I 
may be allowed the diſtinction) the qualities, 
of his ſoul. He muſt be generous without, 
prodigality ; humane without weakneſs; juſt, 
= without ſeverity z and fond without folly. To, 
bis wife he muſt be endearing ; to his child- 
ren affectionate z to his friends warm; and to. 
' mankind benevolent, Nature and reaſon muſt 
join their powers, and to the openneſs of the 
heart add the virtue of œconomy; making. 
him careful without avarice, and giving him 
a kind of unconcernedneſs without negli- 
gence. With love he muſt have reſpect; and 
by a continued complaiſance always win upon 
e inclination. He muſt take care to retain 
his conqueſt by the means he gained it, and, 
eternally look and ſpeak with the ſame deſires, 


and affections, though with greater freedom. 

IT has been obſerved by experienced people, 
that the ſoul contracts a ſort of blindneſs by 
loving : but the man I am ſpeaking of muſt 
derive his ſentiments from reaſon; and. the 
. paſſion which in others is looked on as the 

47 3h | mark 
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mark of folly, be in him che nu 
judgment. 

To theſe qualities: 1 muſt add that 4 
which is to be conſidered before all the reſt, 
though hard to be met with in this libertine 
ave, REL1G10n, He muſt be devout with- 
out fuperftition, and pious without melan- 
choly; far from that infirmity which makes 
men uncharitable bigots, infuſing into the 
heart a moroſe contempt of the world, and an 
antipathy to the plealures of it. He muſt not 
be ſuch a lover of foctety as to mix with the 


dllemblics of knaves and blockheads, nor yet 


of an opinion that he ought to retire from 
mankind to ſeek GOD in the horror of ſoli · 
tude: on the eontrary, he muſt think that the 
ALMIGHTY is to be found amongſt 
men, where his goodneſs is moſt active, and 
his providence moſt employed. There it is 
that RELIGION muſt enlighten, and reaſon re- 
gulate his conduct, both in the cares ef falva- 
tion, and the duties of life. 

_ Wrrn ſuch a man, a woman muſt enjoy 
thoſe pleaſures in marriage which none but 
fools would ridicute. Her huſband would 
be always the ſame, and always pleaſing. Other 


wires 
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W wives are glad if they can now and then find 
W with their huſbands one agreeable hour; but 
W with this a diſagreeable minute would be im- 
poſſible. On Whatever occaſions we ſhould 
eee or ſpeak to each other, it muſt be with 
mutual pleaſure, and aſſured fatisfatiion; ———_ 
= Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your dreſſing; 
We fcribbling, handſome young fellows, whether 
of the Temple; of the Univerſity, of the 
Anny, or of che City, who would be glad of a 
woman of five and twenty, not diſagretable in 
her perſon, and with ten thouſand pounds in 
ber pocket, read this character 3 and if an 
one of them will aſſert and prove it to belong 
to himſelf, my Head, | band and fortune are 
entirely at his ſervice. But I believe, fir, that 
inſtead of 2 man, I have been deſcribing a 
monſter of the imagination; a thing that nei- 
ther is, was, nor ever will be 1 am therefore 
reſigned to my condition, and can-tHink with- 
out repining of dying a maid (and J hope an 
old one) ſince I am not to e ee 
dhe mie $1 by. 


Your FIERY t- 
.. reader and correſpondent, 
A. B. 


THOUGH 


proſpect for conveniency. In this manner g 


ay a word of my own perſon and accompliſh 
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Tnouon I doubt not but my fair correſpon- 
dent: is thoroughly deſerving of the huſbant 
ſhe knows ſo well how to deſcribe, yet I could 
have wiſhed, for her own ſake, as well as for 


the fake of ſome happy man, that ſhe had add- 


ed a qualifying poſtſcript to her letter, figni- 
fying that ſne was willing to make ſome lit- 
tle abatement in her demands. | When gentle. 
men build houſes, it is uſual with them either 


to give up conveniency for a proſpect, or x 


ſhould a lady act in the choice of a huſband: 
if ſhe ſets her heart upowa'FACE, ſhe ſhould 4 
have no diſlike to a coxcomb; or e if ſhe falls i 


in love with a MIND, a floven-ſhould appear i 


charming: for the odds are againſt her, int 
the handſome man is the une, and the man of i 
qo" ch an me- ri oft 0 1533000! . 
"ExcLunve of mytelß I r ö 
Gerader as the lady tas deſcribed + nor darel 


"ments, being unfortunately near ſeventy, and 
a married man. It has alſo been hinted to 
me (for I ſcorn to deceive anybody) that I hare 


a ſmall ſtoop in my. gait, and that I am not 
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W quite ſo well-bred upon all occaſions _ 
Foung lady might expect me to be. | 
lam alſo cautious of recommending any of 
thoſe gentlemen who are dafly advertiſing fot 
© wives in the public papers: for whether it be 
3 owing to their extreme modeſty, or whether 
W they have really no other accompliſhments 
than they uſually ſet forth to the world, their 
deſcriptions of themſelves amount to no more, 
chan * that they are tall, well made, and very 
« apreeable ; that they have healthy conſtit u- 
6 tions, have had liberal educations, and are 
te of ſober morals.” But as theſe deſcriptions 
are by no means particular enough, I cannot 
| be certain that the publiſhers of them will ex. 
actly anſwer the idea of the Marn's Hus- 
saxp. Beſides, I have lately received letters 
from particular ladies, who, either as princi- 
pals or friends, have examined theſe gentle- 
men, which letters aſſure me that they do not 
at all come up to the idea given of themſelves, 
even in their own modeſt advertiſements. - 
Bur before I take leave of my ingenious 
correſpondent, I promiſe her to give notice in 
this paper of the firſt Ma1D's Hus BAND that 
falls within my knowledge ; and if ſhe pleaſes 
to 


8 
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to ſignify where and when ſhe will be wa 
on by any ſuch gentleman, her command 
ſhall be executed with the niceſt punRuality, 
Or (as it is very conſiderately expreſſed in a 
advertiſement naw: before me) I the lach dw 
nat chuſe to appear perſonally for the fir ft ting 


may fend any other proper lady of her acquaints 
ance to the place appointed, 


Nous. 84. TavRSDAY, Jub 16,0 751 


TR fallowing letters need no apology 
Wich regard to the fit, it may be pro- 


per to obſerve that the complaint. contained i 
it is a very juſt one: of the ſecond ſhall lay 
nothing, till I have given it to my readers 


To Mr. Fitz-ADan. 


eee, £54 2613 0) en 2 
I can aſſure you with great truth, that you 

are the firſt man I ever wrote à letter to, ot 
Wiſhed: to correſpond with, except my father | 

POIs ene, 
1 13 614200 
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ſiſters, am nat quite twenty one, love dreſs 
and love faſhions, but cannot conſent to: ap» 
pear in the publick walks like a woman of the 
town. I am ſorry to fay-it, but it is really 
my opinion, that if the common proſtitutes 
vere to walk in the park with no other cover- 
ing chan a ſhift of Paris- net, balf the young 
ladies of my acquaintance would come into 
the fallizon, | 

My two fiſters may take it as they pleaſe, 
but they are ſo far gone in the mode, that I 
hardly ever go abroad with them that we are 
not addreſſed by gentlemen who are utter 
ſtrangers to us, in the moſt familiar (and ſome- 
times the moſt indecent) terms imaginable. 
No longer ago than laſt week we were mobbed 
in Spring=gardens, from my eldeſt ſiſter's hav- 
ing affron ed a couple of gentlemen, who would 
fain have entertained us with a glaſs of wine 
at the Cardigan. For my own part, I tell them 
both very frankly, that while they endeavour to 
look like women of the town, it is a great 
miſtake in them to be above their buſineſs. + 

Pray, Me. Fitz-Adam,: favour us with a 
WorLD upon this ſubject: for as the young- 
ett ſiſter, my opinion goes for nothing; and 
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beſides, I want to have them mortified à lit 
tle : for they neither love nor eſteem me, be, 
cauſe 1 am ſaid to be handſomer than they, 
and am better received eee relation 


ny mote Hp PROVE Fg 0 44 
I am, SIR, 
Pur en aufe 


1 Sean Wesens 
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but from my ſituation in life, I am afraid ; 
people think me otherwiſe. It is my unhappy- 
neſs that from too high a birth, and too lon i 
a fortune, I am obliged to live conſtantly 
with the great; and to tell you the truth, | 
am really handſomer than moſt of the women! 
mix with. From thiscircumſtancel am looked 
upon. with envy by many of my acquaint 
ance ; but indeed, fir, when you know my 
heart, you will rather think me an object a 
pity. 


Vin 1 bo Tuben 


Trwoucn 1 have the belt ſpirits in the 
world, and am as gay as innocence will ſuf- 
fer me to be, I am called a queer creature by 
the men, and a prude by the women. And 
all this for what ? Truly, becauſe I have more 


ſo prevailing 1s example, and ſo neceſlary to 
a dependent ſtate are good-humour and com- 
pliance, that I have not been able at all times 
to be quite as modeſt as I  hould be. I do 
not mean that I have been downright wicked, 
or that I ever wiſhed to be ſo; but if my grand- 
mother was to riſe from the grave, and to be 
witneſs to the SENTIMENTS I have drank, 
and the romps I have played, ſhe would cer- 
tainly box my ears, and call me by a name 
too coarſe for me to mention, 

Ir you are an old man, Mr. F itz-Adam, 
you will hardly underſtand me; and as I am 
a young woman, I dare not come to a parti- 
cular explanation. But if you will be ſo kind 
as to convince the people of faſhion that de- 
cency is a virtue, it would fave me from many 
a rent in my clothes, and make my evenings 
at home, as well as my parties abroad, 
much pleaſanter to me. 
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mod:ſty than the company I keep. And yet, 


Vox. III. F I THINK 
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I "rrivk. I may be allowed to ſpeak a Fits 
pliner. The privilege of high birth is to do 
every thing you have a mind to do. It is1 
maxim with the men to attempt every thing, 
and with the women to refuſe but one thing, 
The attacks that are made upon a lady's ho- 
Hour, are conſidered only as compliments t 
Her beauty; and ſhe is the moſt flattered, who 
zs oſteneſt inſulted. Your correſpondent, Mn. 
Shuffle, never faid a truer thing in her life, 
than that cards were an aſylum againſt the 
= dangers of men:“ and I really grow fond 
of routs and drums, becauſe their deſigns, 2 
ſuch parties, are only againſt my purſe. 
Bor if women in the moſt elevated ſitu MW 
tions, either from their own levity, or the im- 
pudence of men, are liable to theſe faſhion- M 
able attacks, how muſt it fare with a poor 
girl, who has no fortune to awe theſe liber. 
tines into reſpect, and no example among her | 
companions to authorize her reſentment! WW 
"They conſtrue my very complaints into de- 
fign—< The prude would take us in, would 
© ſhe ? She had better be one of us, or egal 
<« well blow her — This with a little plainet 
1 * | Er 
2 5 
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* 
* 


ſearing and coarſer threatening has ben fi 
of me in my own hearing. 


War ſhall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to ure 


comfortably and preſerye my reputation ? My 


fortune, which i is no more than two thou- 
{and pounds, is hardly ſufficient to maintain 


me even in the country; and 1 ſee nothing 


but ruin before me, if I continue where I am. 
1 have always conſidered the marriage ſtate as a 
_ woman's ſureſt happineſs; and ] verily believe 


I have every qualification, except money, to 


make it eaſy to him who choſe me. But un- 


leſs I tranſport myſelf to the Eſt or welt In- 


dies for a huſband, I have no hopes of 8 


I neither expect nor deſire: a man of faſhion ; 
for a clergyman I am too poor ; a country 


- fquire would beat me, and an honeſt tradeſman 


who knew my education, might imagine I 


ſhould beat Him. Neither of theſe would be 
muy choice: but if you know of, any private 
= gentleman, who has ſeen enough of the world 

do deſpiſe the follies of it; one who could ſup- 


port me decently, and-think himſelf rewarded 


by love and gratitude ; who could ſhare with 


me in domeſtic pleaſures, or lend me his arm 
for a viſit to a friend; who at his leiſure hours 
F 2 would 


—  —— — ———— 


* 


my perſon, and as modeſt in my inclinations, 


may alſo add, and with equal truth, that, ex- 
cepting a hobble in my gait, and a ſmall pro- 


Tux true ſpirit of irony which ſo plainly 
appears in this letter, muſt no doubt be highly 
pleaſing to the polite part of my readers. But 
as there are many 'dull people in the world, 
who have no conceptions beyond the literal 
meaning of what they read, I ſhall ſubjoin a 
few remarks of my own, to prevent the afore- 


* 
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Would be pleaſed With my prattle, and with 2 
look of delight could tell me that he was hap. Wi 
y; if you now of ſuch 2 man, you may Wi 
honeſtly aſſure _ that though I have lived 
all my life among thg great, I am as clean in 


* * 
* a a 4 8 8 
K 20, at) In 


as if I had never ſeen good company. You 


penſity to talk loud in public, I have not the 
TEE of quality about 3 


I . 81 | 
Tar ban fron, 


M.A 


yOu dull people — miſtaking a very fine pa- 
negyric 


— 
- 
« 
- 
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negyric for an inſolent libel againſt the ch aſteſt 
and moſt alvable part o mankind." (0 
Tars young lady ſeems to have formed her: 
plan upon the inimitable doctor Swift, who of 
all men that wrote, underſtood. irony the 
beſt ; and who had the“ happieſt art of con- 
veying compliment under the diſguiſe of a- 
buſe. Her whole epiſtle is irony; Which (as 
my ſagacious friend Mr. Nathan Bayley, in 
his etymological dictionary, defines it) is a 
figure in rhetoric, by which we ſpeak contrary 
to what we think. We, are therefore to un- 
derſtand by the above letter, that the niceſt: 
decorum and the moſt. exemplary. chaſtity are 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of our young 
men of faſhion, That they live in a con- 
ſlant practice of all the virtues ; and are the 
{tining examples of temperance; modeſty, and 
true politeneſs, By the SENTIMENTS which 
are given by the ladies aver a: glaſs of wine, 
my correſpondent very genteely hints, that 
young women of condition are the only per- 
ſons in the world who:can be merry and wiſe ;” 
that the bottle, which is too apt to intoxicate 
the vulgar, can inſpire theſe ladies with the 
molt refined ideas of men and things; which: 
a 1 ideas 


— n ——— 
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ideas are poured forth in SENTIMENTS, ht: 
Plato, Socrates, e HRat-. ; 
never thought of. 

I $HALL only add, iatiche-notides whidh 
mean and: ignorant women commonly con- 
ceive of matrimony, are finely ridiculed in 
this letter. The writer very humourouſly 
ſuppoſes, that the domeſtic endearments of pri- 
vate life are more eligible than the ſeparate 
beds and ſeparate pleaſures of people of condi- 
tion; and with an archneſs peculiar to herſelf, 
prefers the huſband who can be the compx 
nion to his wife, to the man of rank, who 
is the companion of all other women. 


eee 
woad: 92. Tavnspav, Jah 25, 1754 


To Mr. Fre Al 


. | 
T is a 1 opinion amongſt LS 
that the ſpirit of liberty can never be too 
ative under a: conſtitution like ours. But 
though no lover of his country would delire 
1 | =. 
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to weaken this principle, which. has more than 
once preſerved the nation, yet he may lament; 
the unfortunate application of it, when, per- 
verted to countenance party violence, and op- 
poſition to the moſt innocent meaſures of the. 
legiſlature. The clamour againſt. the altera · 
tion of the ſtyle ſeemed to be one of theſe in- 
ſtances. The alarm was given, and the moſtt 
fatal conſequences to our religion and go= 
vernment were immediately apprehended: from 
it. This opinion gathered ſtrength in its 
courſe, and received a tincture from the re- 
mains of ſuperſtition ſtill prevailing in the 
counties moſt remote from town. I knew 
ſeveral worthy gentlemen in the weſt, who 
lived many months under the daily apprehen- 
fon of ſome dreadful viſitation from peſtis 
lence or famine. The vulgar were almoſt 
ercrywhere perſuaded that nature gave evident 
tokens of her diſapproving theſe innovations. 
do not indeed recollect that any blazing ſtars 
were ſeen to appear upon this occaſion, or 
that armies were obſerved to be encountering 
in the ſkies : people. probably concluding, that 
the great men who pretended: to controul the 
fun in bis courſe, would aſſume equal autho- 
F 4 rity 
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rity over the inferior conſtellations, and not 
ſuffer any aerial militia to aſſemble themſelyes 
in oppoſition to miniſterial proceedings. 
Tux objection to this regulation, as favour. 
ing a cuſtem eſtabliſhed amongſt papiſts, wy 
not heard indeed with the fame regard as for. 
merly, when it actually prevented the legifla. 
ture from paſſing a bill of the ſame nature; yet 
many a preſident of a corporation club very 
eloquently harangued upon it, as introductory 
to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, making 
no doubt that fires would be kindled again in 
" Smithfield before the concluſion of the year, 
This popular clamour has at laſt happily ſub- 
ſided, and ſhared the general fate of thoſe opi- 
nions which derive their ſupport from imagi- 
nation, not reaſon. 
1x the preſent happy diſpoſition of the na- 
tion, the author of the following verſes may 
venture to introduce the complaints of an ideal 
perſonage, without ſeeming to ſtrengthen the 
faction of real parties, without forfeiting his 
reputation as a good citizen, or bringing 2 
ſcandal on the political character of Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, by making him the publiſher of a libel 
againſt the ſtate. This ideal perſonage is no 
* 2 + 1 other 


2 
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apparent ſufferer fram the preſent regulation. 

Her ſituation is indeed a little mortifying,. 286 
every elderly lady will readily allow; ſince the 
train of her admiters is withdrawn from her 


at once, and their adoration transferred to a 
rival younger chan herſelf. * er 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Tus TEARS or OLD MAT DAL. 


Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 3 
Aud vernal airs, uproſe the gentle Mar; 
Blaine ſhe roſe, and bluſhing roſe the flow'rs 
"That ſpring l in 4 _ _ 
Her locks with Heav'n's e au were 
1 tright,. n 
| nd am Yours Z be futter 4 on ber * 2 
Wi th er ry ſifting gleam of morning bght . 
. The colours ſhifted of her rainbow weft. 


- WM. 7 0 9 4 N * 1 D 
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Imperial mfigs guet her ſmiling f, 
A gelgen hey, and goldenwand fbe bore; 
This charms to peate-each ſullen-eaftern- florm, 
And that unlocks the ſummer's copious flare. 


The grateful bonours - of 'mankmd to taſte ; 
To gather faireſt wreaths of future fame, 
And blend Feb 11 n with * faſt, 


Vam hls No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to MAN and Love's myſterious rite, 
| Bruſh the light dew-draps * from the ſpangled 
To her na more AUGusTA's f wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Porosi's mine; 
Nor freſh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer off ring at ber ruftic forins, 


Ne more the MavpoLe*s verdent height around 
| Tovalour's games tb ambitious youth advance; 
| No merry bells and tabu ſprightlier found 
Mate the loud carb, and wes N dance. 
| 0 : * 
.® Alluding to the country cuſtom of gathering 


May-dew. 
1 r ll 
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Sudden in penſrve ſadnefs droop'd her leads 
Faint en her checks the bluſhing erumſon dy d— 
« 0! chaſte viferiou triumphs, whither fied 2: 
„ maiden Dondurs, ubther We" he 
cryd? 


Ah ! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The earth and ſmiling ocean ſaw me riſt,. 
With time coeval and the flar of morn, 
The firſt, the faireft daughter of the ſkies... 


Then, when at Heav'n's prolific mandate ſprung 
Celeſtial barps,. to. airs of triumph ftrung. 
Hail d the glad dawn, ang "IN call d me 
Mar- 
SPACE in her empty regions bard the found, 5 
And hills, and dales, and rocks, and vallies 
—_ 
The ſun exulted ii in his. glori ous round, 
And fbouti 2 Planets i in their courſes ſung. 


Farever then I led the conftant ar; 
Saw YOUTH, and Jov, ans n en 
chanting ꝛuiles; Te 
'Saw the mild GRACES in my.train appear. 
Aud infant BEAUTY brighten in my ſmiles: 
No: 
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No Winter froum d. In ſiweet embrace allyd, 


Three ſiſter SE ASONs dane dil eternal green; 
And Ser1xG's retiring ſoftneſs gently vyd © * 
* Hith AuTUMN's bluſh, and Gta 
ny mein. 


Too ſorn, when man profan'd the Meng giv'n, 
And V ENGE ANCE arm'd to blot a guilty age, 
With bright ASTREA to my native Heav'n 
1 fed, and d fing _ the DELUGE e 


Saw burſting clouds apf the — beams, 
Mbile founding billotus e the mountain 
roll a, 


With bitter waves polluting all my pay 


My nettar'd frees that fare d on ſands of 
Lala. 


Then e many 4 een 72 ads grove, 

Thar foreſts floating on the watry plain : 

Then, fam'd for arts and laws deriv'd from Jeve, 
2 ATALANTIS be _ beneath the main. 


* See Pla 


N 


Ne linger bloant'd primeval EDEN's he r, 
Ner guardian dragons watch'd th Harz. 
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RIAN ſteep : | tet * 
With all their fountains, fragrant fruit Ss 
flow rs, 


; Fer ee the continent Ir: the deep. 5 


No more to dwell in ſylvan a 7 Fn 4 . 
Yet off deſcending to the languid earth, 

Mitb quickning pow'rs the fainting maſs fuſtain's, 
And wald her tumbring atoms into birth. 


And ev 'ry echo caught my ago name, 
And ev ry virgin breath/d her am'rous wnws, 

And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
 Show'r'd by the Mvsss, eu 1 bf 


brows. 


But chief in EUROPE, and in EUR OPE's pride, 

My Aimon's Javour'd realms, I roſe 
ador d; 

And pour'd my wealth, to other climes deny'd, L | 

From AMALTHEA'S horn with Plenty 4 


onde | 1 „ | 
. ®.- 0 : 7 2 | 
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Ab me 1 for now @ younger rivat claims _ 
— Ebenoure, gn te-her belong. 
Hy choral dances, and victoriaus games, | 


O ſay what yer untafted bounties flow, 
What purer joys await her gentler reign 
Do lillies fairer, vi lets ſtueeter blow f 
And warbles Philomel a fefier ſtrain ? 


Do morning ſuns 1% ruddier glory riſe? 

Does ev'ning fan her with ſerener gales ? 
Do clouds drop fatneſs from the wealthier ſkits, 
Or wantans plenty. in her happier wales ? 


M1 wo: the Wunted hem of dawnzng /ight 
Skirt the pale orient with uncertain. day ; 
And CYNTHIA, riding on the car of night, 
' Through ciguds embatelgg faintly, wins bet 


Pale, immature, the blighted wer dure ſprings, 
„VNer meunting juices feed the feoclling aur; 
Mute all the groves, nor Philemela ſongs | 
ben SILENCE liftens at the midnight hour. 
as | | Nr 
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Nur wonder, man, that nature's baſhful” face, | 
And off ning charms hor ru aces fear 
II foe not ſprung of ARR1L's weyward race, 
The fichly. daughter of th' wrripen'd year ? 


With hours and funſbine in her fickle eyes, = 
With. hollaiu foniles PPelainung treac/reus 
peace; 
With bluſhes, a heir thin bete, 
The blaſt that riots on the SemING?'s | 11 
creaſe. © : | te t n Wi 


6 * 
- 


bs this the fair inveſted with my ſpoil 
By EvuRoPE's laws, and SENATES' ferry 
command? 
Ungen'roys EuR0PR, iir ue flyithy, foil 
And waft my treaſures to a grateful 1255 


Again revive on AS1A's drooping ſhore 
My Darang's graves, or nn an- 


cient pluin; | | 

Again to: ArRie's fultry. Cad tee \ Fi 
Embow'ring ſhades, ond LothlaNAMMON'S 
ane # | mein 


7 * 
. 7 1 . 
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Or haſte ta northern ZEMBL Aꝰs ſavage coaſt, /. 

« There huſh to ſilence elemental-firife ; © 

Brood ver the region of eternal froft, AA 

And fwell her barren tuamb with beat. and 
ib 


Then 8 H- 1 cear d. lune, 
grief, 
And parting pangs her frut rin tongue 5 
A 
7 1741 ia an amber cloud, ſbe ſought radia, 
Ard _ and _ anguiſh fold the wg 


e 
e. 83. mn * I, 1754 
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To Mr. 7 Aeg. 
477 SIR, 
HEN the gudies of hk * d vhi- 
loſophical men are employed in ex- 
5 nme and improving the ma- 
nufactures of their country, they cannot be 
held in too high a degree of eſtimation by a 
trading people. 
Tut 
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Tux perfection at which our home manu- 
fractures are arrived, we impute in a great mea- 
ſure to the ingenuity of our ordinary handi- 
crafts, to the induſtry of our merchants, and to 
the honeſty and integrity of our trading com- 
panies. But in my humble opinion, if our 
natural philoſophers had not kindly ſtept in to 
the aſſiſtance of the ſaid handicrafts and others, 
our manufactures would ſcarcely have been car - 
ried to ſo great a degree of excellence above, 
thoſe of the ancient, as well as of the modern 


Vvorld. For by as much as we are before all 


other countries in the knowledge of natural 
philoſophy, by juſt ſo much are all other coung 
tries behind Us in the W of their ma- 


7 


nuſactures. 
Ir is by the head of the eee boy — 
hand of the mechanic is put in motion: and 
though the ancients and a few nations of the 
moderns may have produced ſome good hands, 
yet their having made ſo mean a figure in 
trade, muſt be owing to their want of . 
philoſophical heads. i 
THE manufactures of 3 * 
phalic ſnuff were abſolutely unknown to the 
ancients ; and they had very little knowledge 
9 4 h | 12 
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in the making thunder and lightening, which 
our on countrymen, from the ſagacity of our 
philoſophers, and the help of electrical experi- 
ments, are now able to make in very confider. 


able quantities, to the great honour and emo- 
lament of theſe kingdoms. 


IAM not afraid of aſſerting, that from this 
manufacture alone (provided it were put un- 
der proper regulations, and honoured with a 
parliamentary encouragement) we might have 
it in our power to be the moſt potent, the moſt 
wealthy, and the happieſt people in the whole 
univerſe. It would enable us to pay off our 
national debt in fix months: it would ſecure 
us from our enemies without the expence ei- 
ther of fleet or army: or we might conquer 
France, whenever the common people of Eng- 
and ſhouldorder it to be done, without the aſ- 
 fiſtance of allies, or paying one penny to the 

knd-tax. Theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I think, 
are conſiderations which deſerve the attention 
of the public; at leaſt, they are conſiderations 
which have induced Me to be very particular 
in my thoughts upon this valuable commodity. 
Wu electrical experiments were firſt ex- 
hibited to the curious, I did not hear that the 
on, pro- 
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proſeſſors propoſed any advantages to manłind, 
except that with the help of their curious en- 
gine, they could give a patient a pretty ſmart 
blow on the elbow, without the uſe of any 
ſtick might have performed the operation; hut 
then it would: have been effected by a method 
common and vulgar. We were informed, in- 
deed, that the electrical engine had been made 
uſe of in the cure of ſeveral diſtempers; but I: 
| do not recollect to have heard that they had 
any great fycceſs that way, except that ſome 
three or four necks were diſlocated, and that a 
child of five years old was, frightened.iato fits. 
But theſe caſes not being ſufficiently atteſted, 
and the ſame ſort of cures having been tolerably 
well performed by many regular bred ſurgeons: 
and apothecarics- in this;town, I was glad to: 
learn that our philoſophers had confined all: 


mentioned; the proceis of which is fo clear 
and eaſy (all the ingredients being to be found 
in our own country, and none of them liable 
to any duty) that I make no doubt of our being 


n 
at 


their experiments to the manufacture above- 
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at 2 a han II 
powder. 1 
mad eee, theſe 
laſt five years, has applied himſelf wholly to 
electrical experiments, that the moſt effectual 
and caſy method of making this commodity is 
by grinding a certain quantity of air between's' 
glaſs ball and a bag of ſand; and when you 
| have ground it ĩnto fire, your lightening is made; 
and then you may either bottle it up, or put it 
into caſks, properly ſeaſoned for the purpoſe,” 
and ſend it to market. My friend very honeſt- 
ly confeſſes, that what he has hitherto made is 
not of a ſufficient degree of ſtrength to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of natural lightening ; but be 
aſſures me that he ſhall very ſoon be able to 
effect it, and that he has already brought it to 
4 very ſurprizing degree of perfection; inſo- 
much that in the preſence of ſeveral of his 
neighbours, he has produced a clap: of thunder. 
which blew out a candle, accompanied with a: 
flaſh of lightening which made an impreſſion on 
a pat of butter as it ſtood on the table. He al - 
ſo aſſures me that in warm weather he can 
| ſhake all the pewter upon his ſhelf, and that he. 
expects when his thermometer is at ſixty two, 
\ * degrees 


24 
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and a half, he ſhall be able to ſower all 
is ſmall- beer in his cellar, and break his largeſt 
pier-glaſs. If he accompliſhes the two laſt, he 
fatters himſelf that it will be ſtrong enough to 
kill a young child; but he is obliged to defer 
that experiment till his lady is brought to bed; 
I, theſe facts are true, which I do not ir the 
leaſt doubt, we may ſoon fee this manufacture 
in a very flouriſhing condition. For if from a 
(laſs ball of one foot and a half diameter, which 
is the ſize of my friend's, we can produce a 
ſuffcient quantity of lightening to deſtroy a 
child, ĩt follows that a ball of four times that 
diameter will kill a man in perfect health and 
vigour; which muſt be a great advantage to 
the public, and fave a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney which is yearly given. to apothecaries and 
doctors. | And if the wheel, thus increaſed in 
its diameter, increaſes the power; by increaſ- 
ing it ill farther you will make ann 
enough to ſplit a church ſteeple. 

As for example. Suppoſe A, fig. the 110. t 
be a glaſs ball 4672 feet diameter, turned upon 
the ſpindle B, being in length 5792 feet, by the 
handle C, againſt the ſand: bag a a a a, which 
ſuppoſe to be fixed to the ſide of Richmond hill. 

4 | The 
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The quantity of air ground in an hour will be 
ening 1,694,753 tons; che force of which be. 


ing applied to St. Bride's ſteeple, will male the 


crack G H, in fig. the ad. If this:ſhould not 
be intelligible to thoſe Who are unacquaintel 
with the mathematics, I will at any time at: 
day's notice attend and explain it to them. 

I ex think of but one objection to the ered. 
ing the machine above deſcribed, which is the 
greatneſs of the expence, as being too heavy for 
any private perſon. But it is to be hoped that 
ſome public company will undertake it, or that 
our govetnors will favour it with their conſi- 
deration, and order it to be erected at the pub- 
lic expence. I, who have only the good of 
my country before me, will moſt readily: agree 
ſhall he laid out with the ſtricteſt -ceconomy, 

without deſiring a ſhilling for my trouble. 

Bur leſt ſome malicious 'perſons' ſhould 
ſuggeſt that I am writing merely to recommend 
a job to myſelf, I ſolemnly declare that a full 
week before I had any thoughts of addrefling 
the public by means of your paper, I applied 
myſelf to a club of Amr 1-GALLIcAxs, of 
94 | which 


© — * * ” 
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which 1 have the honour to be an umworthy 


member, and propoſed in a ſpeech that our 


laudable ſociefy ſhould take this infant manu- 
facture into their guardianſhip and protection. 
And as we had lately diſcoveted that nothing 
excites mankind to good and virtuous actions 
ſo much as hohourable'.pecuniary gratuities, it 
was unanimouſly agreed that the fociety ſhould 


order premiums to be given out of their pub- 


lic ſtock; for the encouragement of thoſe who 


ſhould make experiments for the improvement 


of this manufacture: and the following adver- 
tiſement was ordered to be publiſhed. ® 
Car and FipDLE LoDct, July 211t, 1754. 
Preſent the Vice GRAND. | 


OnDereD, that for the encouragement of the 


making THUNDER and LIGHTNEING)/ the” fol- 


lowing premiums be given by this ſectety, to be paid 


by their ſecretary within twelve months after the 
* Hall be reſperoery adjudged to the ſeveral 
daimants. 


To any perſon or l who ſhall on or & before 


Chriftmas day next, by a clap of ELECTRICAL 


THUNDER, accompanied Ly a ſufficient quantity 


F LIGHTENING, beat 'down and deftroy the 
dome of St. Paul's cathedral, ach. 991 16 
To 
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Ty ditto for ditto nnen Fi fre 
hill, I5 5. 

-  Covent-Garden«hurch, en 
Weftminſter Hall in Tun 5. | 
Weftminſter-bridge, 25. 6d. * 

For the firſt man under forty, and the frſ 
woman with child, killed by the ſaid THUNDER 
and LIGHTENING ; and for the firſt hay-rich if 
thirty bad and upward, burnt and wn Is, 
each. 

Wren, fromthe aboveencouragement, theſe 
uſeful works ſhall be performed, we may con- 
clude the manufacture brought to perfection: 
and then there will remain a few queries moſt 
humbly to be n to the wiſdom of the 
Tegiflature. | 

I. WHETHER when we have got a ſtock 
in hand, more than ſufficient for our own 
conſumption, we ſhould ſuffer any to be ex- 

ported? 

Il. War market will it be likely to meet 

*with abroad ? 5 

AnD III. Whether it will be moſt prudent 
to truſt this commodity in private hands, or in 

the hands of the miniſtry, _ of London, 

or the crown? x . 

1 | Is 
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In regard to the firſt of theſe queries, I am 
of opinien that we may ſafely venture to e- 
port whatever is more than ſufficient for our 
home conſumption, provided it be ſhipped on 
board our own nn and inſured by the 
French. 

As to query the ſecond, it is not to be doubt- 
ed that the commodity will meet with a good 
foreign market. I have converſed with ſeve- 
ral merchants upon the ſubject, and know of 
two who have already received orders from 
their correſpondents at Jamaica to ſend twenty 
tons to Barbadoes, to make a hurricane in that 
iland; and there are orders from Barbadoes to 
ſend more than double that quantity to Ja- 
maica. I am alſo aſſured that a certain Spa- 
niſh governor, who is to paſs his accounts next 
ſpring, has offered ten thouſand pounds for a 
Tornado, provided it can be ſent over before 
Chriſtmas, 

Tus laſt of theſe 5 is, 1 own, the 
moſt difficult to be anſwered : I ſhall therefore 
ſubmit it to the public, with only obſerving 
that as a good patriot I am againſt giving it in- 
to the hands of the crown, from an opinion 
that his preſent Majeſty will forbid the uſe of 

Vor, III. G it 
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it in his own dominions, and command the 
whole of it to be ſent abroad n our 
moſt inveterate enemies. 


Jam, SIR, 
Your maſt humble ſervant, 
M. p. 
e- : 
Noms. 84. TuuxspAx, Auguſt 8, 1754. 


AM indebted to a correſpondent for the 
following allegory. The manner in which 
it is written, and the moral it contains, will be 
a better recommendation of it than any com- 
pliment of mine. I ſhall therefore lay it be- 
fore my readers without farther preface. | 
PROSPERITY and ApversrTy, the 
daughters of PRovIDENCE, were ſent to the 
houſe of a rich Phænician merchant, named 
VELAsco, whoſe reſidence was at Tyre, the 
capital city of that kingdom, 


PRO 
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" PROSPERITY, the eldeſt, was beautiful as 
the morning, and chearful as the fpring: but 
ADvERSITY was forrowful and ill-favonred. 
VELASCO had two ſons, FELIX and URA- 
| #10. They were both bred to commerce, 
though liberally educated, and had lived toge- 
ther from their infancy in the ſtricteſt harmony 
and friendſhip. But Love, before whom all 
the affections of the ſoul are as the traces of a 
ſhip upon the ocean, which remain only for a 
moment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet 
them at variance; for both were become ena- 
moured with the beauties of PRosPERITY, 
The nymph, like one of the daughters of men, 
gave encouragement to each by turns; but to 
avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avowed a 
reſolution never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, 
from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible for her 
to be long ſeparated, was married at the fame” 
time, | | — £ 3 
VELAsCo, who was no ſtranger to the paſ- 
ſions of his ſons, and who dreaded every thing 
from their violence, to prevent conſequenees, 
obliged them by his authority to decide their 
pretenſions by lots; each previouſly engaging 
in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph that 
G23 ſhould 
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ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were accord- 
ingly drawn ; and PROSPERITY became the 
wife of FELIX, and ADvERsSITY of Uga. 
NIO. 

Soo after the os of theſe nuptials 
VELAsco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt 
ſon FzL1x the houſe wherein he dwelt, toge- 
ther with the greateſt punt of his large fortune 
and effects, 

THe huſband of PROSPERITY was fo 
tranſported with the gay diſpoſition and en- 
| chanting beauties of his bride, that he cloathed 

her in gold and ſilver, and adorned her with 
jewels of ineſtimable value. He built a palace 
for her in the woods; he turned rivers into 
his gardens, and beautified their banks with 

temples and pavilions. He entertained at his 
table the nobles of the land, delighting their 
cars with muſic, and their eyes with magnifi- 
cence. But his kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, 
and the companions of his youth paſſed by him 
unregarded. His brother alſo became hateful 
in his fight, and in proceſs of time he com- 
manded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut 


againſt him. 
Bur 
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Bur as the ſtream flows from its channel 
and loſes itſelf among the vallies, unleſs con- 
fined by banks; ſo alſo will the current of 
fortune be diſſipated, unleſs bounded by cec6- 
nomy. In a few years the eſtate of FELIX 
was waſted by extravagance, his merchandize 
failed him by neglect, and his effects were 
ſeized by the mercileſs hands of ' creditors, 
He applied himſelf for ſupport to the nobles 
and great men whom he had feaſted and made 
preſents to, but his voice was as the voice of a 
ſtranger, and they remembred not his face. 
The friends whom he had neglected derided 
him in their turn, his wife alſo infulted him, 
and turned her back upon him and fled. Yet 
was his heart ſo bewitched with her ſorceries, 
that he purſued her with entreaties, till by her 
haſte to abandon him, her maſk fell off, and 
diſcovered to him a face as withered and de- 
formed, as before it had appeared youthful and 
engaging, | | ; 

WHar became of him afterwards tradition 
does not relate with certainty, It is believed 
that he fled into Egypt, and lived precarioufly 
on the ſcanty benevolence of a few friends, 

e who 
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- who had not totally deſerted him, and that he 
died in a ſhort time, wretched and an exile, 
LzeT us now return to URAN IO, who, as 

we hare already obſerved, had been driven out 

of doors by his brother FELIx. ApyERSiTV, 
though hateful to his heart, and a ſpectre to 
bis eyes, was the conſtant attendant upon his 
Reps : and to aggravate his ſorrow, he received 
certain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel waz 
taken by a Sardinian pirate; that another was 
loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to compleat 
all, that the banker with whom the greateſt 
part of his ready money was entruſted, had de- 
ſerted his credicors and retired into Sicily. 

Collecting therefore the ſmall remains of his 

fortune, he bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by 

ApvgRsITY through unfrequented roads and 

foreſts overgrown with thickets, he came at 

laſt to a ſmall village at the foot of a moun- 

' tain. Here they took up their abode for ſome 

time; and ADVERSITY, in return for all the 

anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity 
of her looks, adminiſtred to him the moſt faith- 
ful counſel, weaning his heart from the immo- 
derate love of earthly things, and teaching him 
to revere the Gods, and to place his whole 
truſt 
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truſt and happineſs in their government and 
protection. She humanized his ſoul, made 
him modeſt and humble, taught him to com- 
| paſſionate the diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures, 
and inclined him to relieve them. 

1 1 AM ſent, faid ſhe, by the Gods to theſe 
« alone whom they love: for I not only train 
« them up by my ſevere diſcipline to future 
« olory, but alſo prepare them to receive with 
&« 2 greater reliſh all ſuch moderate enjoy- 
& ments, as are not inconſiſtent with this pro- 
« bationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſ- 
« ſailed, ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web, ſo the 
„ mind which I afflict, contracts its wander- 
*« ing thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf. 
6 It was I who raiſed the characters of Cato, 
&« Socrates and Timoleon to ſo divine a height, 
* and ſet them up as guides and examples to 
« every future age. PROSPERITY, my ſmil- 
ing, but treacherous ſiſter, too frequently de- 
« livers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced, to be 
« ſcourged by her cruel followers, ANGUISH 
& and DESPAIR: while ADVERSITY never 
« fails to lead thoſe who will be inſtructed by 
her, to the bliſsful habitations of TRAx- 

« QUILITY and CONTENT.” 


G 4 | _Una- 
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URANI1o liſtened to her words with great 
attention; and as he looked earneſtly on her 
face, the deformity of it ſeemed inſenſibly to 
decreaſe. By gentle degrees his averſion to her 
abated ; and at laſt, he gave himſelf wholly up 
to her counſel and direction. She would of. 
ten repeat to him the wiſe maxim of the phi. 
loſopher, . That thoſe, who want the feweſt 
things, approach neareſt to the Gods, who 
« want nothing.” She admoniſhed him to 
turn his eyes to the many thouſands beneath 
him, inſtead of gazing on the few who live in 
- pomp and ſplendor ; and in his addreſſes to the 
Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches and popy- 
larity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet 
fate, an unblameable life, and a death full of 
good hopes. | 3 

FinpinG him to be every day more and 
more compoſed and reſigned, though neither 
enamoured of her face, nor delighted with her 
ſociety, ſhe at laſt addreſſed him in the follow- 
ing manner. 

« As gold is purged and refined from droſs 
hy the fire, ſo is ADVERSITY ſent by PRo- 
« VIDENCE to try and improve the virtue of 
« mortals. The end obtained, my tafk is fi- 

c nHiſhed 3 


—_— 
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« niſhed ; and I now leave you, to go and give 
& an account of my charge. Your brother, 
« whoſe lot was PROSPERITY, and whoſe 
condition you ſo much envied, after having 
« experienced the error of his choice, is at laſt 
<< releaſed by death from the moſt wretehed of 
« lives, Happy has it been for Ur AN, that 
« his lot was ADVERSITY, whom if he re- 
members as he ought, his life will be do- 
„ nourable, and his death happy.”. 

As ſhe pronounced theſe. words, ſhe vas 
niſhed from his ſight. But though her fea- 
tures at that moment, inſtead of inſpiring their 
uſual horror, ſeemed to diſplay a kind of lan- 
guiſhing beauty, yet as URANO; in ſpite of 
bis utmoſt efforts, could never prevail upon 
himſelf to love her, he neither regretted her de- 
parture,. nor wiſhed: for: her return. But 
though he rejoiced in her abſence, he treaſured 
up her counſels in his heart, 1 ew happy by 
the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook bimſelf again to mer- 
chandize; and having in a ſhort time acquired: 
a competency ſufficient for the real enjoyments 
of life, he retreated to a little farm, which he- 
had bought for that purpoſe, and where he de- 

is termined ' 
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termined to continue the remainder of hi 
days. Here he employed his time in plant. 
ing, gardening and huſbandry, in quelling al 
diſorderly paſſions, and in forming bis mind 
by the leflons of Ann RSIHHT. He took 
great delight in a little cell or hermitage in 
his garden, which ſtood under a tuſt of trees, 
encompaſſed with eglantine and honey-ſuckles, 
Adjoining to it was a cold bath, formed by 2 
ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and over the door 
was written in 1 f ng the following 
. 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
TxuTH, LiBERTY, CONTENT, and ViRe 
TUE dwell. 

Say, you who dare this an diſdain, 
What PALAce can diſplay fo fair a train? 
He lived to a good old age; and died ho- 
noured and lamented. | 
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Nou. 85. THURSDAY, Aug. 15, 1754+ 
To Mr. Fitz-ADAM. 


Sin, 
AM a young country bride of eighteen” 
(if I may call myſelf a bride after having 
been married · a month and two days) and if my 
huſband, who every body ſays is the hand- 
ſomeſt and beſt made man in the county, does 
not flatter me, I am as agreeable as youth, 
health, good features, a clear ſkin and an eaſy 
ſhape- can make me. We both married for 
love ; and I may venture to ſay that no couple 
in the world have been happier than we. But 
alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week the 
dear man has appeared to be unuſually thought- - 
ful and low-ſpirited ; and the day before yeſter- 
day he eame booted: to me at breakfaſt, and 
told me that a ſudden and unexpected affair 
had made it neceſſary for him to ſet out that 
morning for his eſtate in Berkſhi re. 
As Ithought it my duty not to pry into 
more than he had. a mind to tell me, I onlx 
wiſhed 


8 
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' wiſhed him a fafe journey and a ſpeedy return, 
and faw him take horſe. | 

I amvstD myfelf as well as I could the fiſt 
day of his abſence by looking into family 21. 
fairs. The ſecond day I was viſited by a 
widow lady in the neighbourhood, who from 
a vaſt flow of ſpirits, and a particular free- 
dom of ſpeech, is thought by our ſober coun- 
try people to be a very odd kind of a lady. 
« My dear creature] ſaid ſhe, running up to 
me and faluting me, I heard you were alone, 
and thought it would be charity to viſit the 
<« forſaken and afflited.” Indeed, madam,” 
anſwered I with a figh, I am fooliſhly out 
« of ſpirits.” . Nay; ſays ſhe, my dear, I am 
far from- blaming you; the abſence of a huſ- 
* band a month after marriage is as bad as 
his death would be ſome years hence.” 
« How, madam,” interrupted I, do you 
think?“ 4 Nay, nay, no grave faces,” 
ſhe replied, © L only ſpeak for myſelf, I had 
* not been married to major Machoney three 
<« weeks before he was ordered away with his 
„ regiment to Flanders; and I aſſure you 
* that the news of his death four months af- 


NC did not ſhock me half ſo much as our 
1 
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« firſt parting,” © Vou are not in earneſt * 
cried I with aſtoniſhment. Why not?“ 
ſaid ſhe. © But I ſhould have told you, my 
« dear, that he had loſt a leg and an arm the 
« week before; ſo that I was quite prepared: 
« and indeed it was always a ſentiment of mine, 
< that a brave man had better be dead than 
« diſabled. But pray,” continued ſhe, ſmiling 
and looking oddly with her eyes, © where 
« js your huſband, child ?? I told her buſi - 
neſs had called him into Berkſhire. © Yes, yes, 

« ſays ſhe, we all know his buſineſs. Have 
4 you never heard of his having an uncle in 
te that county? Depend 2 it, 1. N be 
* is gone to ſee his uncle.” 

I was greatly ſurprized het of my 
huſband's uncle, having never received the 
leaſt hint from him that he had any ſuch relas 
tion; and of this Mrs. Machoney would give 
me no other information, than by aſſuring 
me, that to her nnn 
gone to ſee his uncle. 

A PARTICULAR friend of my huſband's 
dropt in upon us at this inſtant, who, upon 
wy enquiring after this uncle, and if he had 
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heard his friend talk of making him a viſt, 
ſeemed to be of the widow's opinion, though 
he could not take upon bim to aſſert that he 
had ever ſeen him, or ſo much as knew in 
What part of Berkſhire he lived. 

I BEGAN now to grow. uneaſy ; for as] 
had been married in the face of the world, 
and as none of my own relations were ſtran- 
gers to my - huſband, I thought it a little 
odd that any of his ſhould. be ſo to me. But 
J was ſoon- eaſed of this perplexity by being 
thrown into a greater. As I have.conftantly 
taken in your papers, it occurred to me all at 
once, that this uncle whom my huſband. was 
gone to viſit, . was no other than a Welch 
uncle, who according to: the fifty · ſixth num - 
ber of the W oRLD, is one who officiates in 
genteel families in the capacity of a Hz AR RR. 
And now it went to my very heart, to think 
that I had ſo tired my huſband by my talkative- 
neſs, as to compel him to take a journey into 
Berkſhire in ſearch of a HRA ER. It is im- 
poſhble to tell you what pain it gave me; yet 
ſurely ſome allowance ſhould be made for the 
pratling of a bride, who has a thouſand things 

3 to 
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to ſay to a huſband, which ſhe durſt not to her 
lover. But whatever excuſes may be made for 
me, either from my youth, my ſex, my fond- 
neſs, or my love of talking, it gives me the 
moſt piercing concern to know that I am the 
ſole cauſe of his taking this journey: and it is 
to tell him of this concern, and the amend- 
ment it has produced, that I trouble you with 
this letter; which if it ſhould find him in his 
retreat (for the WoRLD Iam told is in almoſt 
every part of England) may haſten him to his 
home again, where, he ſhall find -me for my 
whole life to come the moſt willing of all 
HEARERS, ; 7 

I ASSURE you, fir, I am not myſelf when 
T think on what I have done. Good Heaven! 
I cry twenty times an hour, that in the very 
firſt month of our marriage I ſhould have ſent 
the dear creature upon a viſit to an uncre ! 
I would do any thing, Mr.'Fitz-Adam, to 
prevent the frequency of theſe viſits : and that 
he may know more of my mind than I can 
have courage to tell him any other way, I beg 
your immediate publication of this letter; 
which as it cannot be an entertainment to 
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your readers, will be a proof of your great 
\ rden and r obligation to 


81 n, 
Dur mf humble E 
and admirer, 


S. W. 


I. F ITZ-ADA ds 

8 attempt in your ity ſeventh paper 
to reſcue Parſons, Authors and Cuckolds from 
the contempt which the generality of man- 
kind are too apt to entertain of them, was ex- 
tremely generous and praiſe-worthy, It is in 
the triple capacity of Parſon, Author and Cuc- 
kold that I write this letter. By the will of my 
parents I am a Parſon; by own wants I am 
an Author ; and by the wants of my wife I 
am a Cuckold. So that were all or either of 
theſe profeſſions in reality contemptible, as I 
am neither of them by choice, I ought in 
juſtice to eſcape the obloquy that attends 
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Is regard to my parents (who are now at 
reſt in their graves) I acquit them of any evil 
intention in making me a Parſon. Of my- 
{elf I can truly ſay, that my wants were ſo 
urgent, I muſt either have ſtarved or turned 
Author ; and as to my wife, everybody who 
knows her will acknowledge her wants to have 
been equally urgent, by the pains ſhe has 
taken to get them ſupplied. 45 

Bur notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtan- 
ces in my favour, and what is ſtill more, the 
honour you have done us by efpoufing our 
cauſe, I do not find that I am one jot the 
better treated, As a Parſon I am preaching - 
every ſunday to an audience faſt aſleep : as an 
Author, the ſquire of the Pariſh, and all thoſe 
that hunt with him, are removing their hand- 
kerchiefs from the pocket that is next me as 
oſten as I fit down at table with them: and as 
a Cuckold, the very children in the ſtreet are 
taught to hold up their fingers to their fore» 
heads and butt at me as I paſs by them. 

No longer age than yeſterday, I overheard 
my daughter Jenny, a girl of ſix years old, en- 
quiting of her mother what made papa be ſuch 
a Cuckold; for that miſs Maddocks, and miſs 

Tomlinſon, 
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Tomlinſon, and all the miſſes at ſchool gia, 
that to be ſure he muſt be a ſad man to be ſuch 

a Cuckold. And two days ago my little boy, 
who is but a year older than his ſiſter, ran cr. 
ing into the kitchen as I was chiding him for 
not ſaying his catechifm, and told the maid 
that papa had toſſed him with his horns, © 4 
- neighbour's daughter indeed; who is juſt en- 
tering into her teens, tells me that ſhe ſhould 
like a Cuckold for a huſband of all things, for 
that I am ſo pure and good-humoured, no- 
thing can be like it. To ſay the truth, I have 
hardly a friend in the world, out of my own 
family, except this girl and an officer of th: 
blues, whoſe quarters are within a few doors of 
us, and who often talks to my wife about: 
living which is in his father's gift, and which 
upon the death of the preſent incumbent be 
aſſures her ſhall be mine. I know of no ob- 
ligations that this gentleman is under to me, 
except that he has been remarkably lucky in 
horſe- fleſh ſince his coming into theſe parts; 
and which it is faid he aſcribes ſolely to his 
acquaintance in my family. But though I my 
now and then have given him my opinion, bi 
20 ſucces 
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ſucceſs that way has been more owing to his. 
own (kill, than to any judgment of mine. 
Bor I am running my letter into length, 
when I only intended to tell you, that your 
paper upon the three orders to Which I belong, 
though well intended, has failed of its ef- 
ſect: and to aſſure you that in conſideration. 
of the intention, as a Parſon I ſhall pray for 
you, as an Author J ſhall praiſe you, and as a 
Cuckold I ſhall be proud of an opportunity of 
making you acquainted with my wife. 
J am, STR, 
Your obliged and 
moſt bumble ſervant, 


TH. 


Nvyms, 86. TrursDaAY, Aug. 225 1754+ 


Tum violaria, et 
Myrtus, et amnis copies narium, 
Spargent olivetis odorem, ate 


Mr. Fi Tz-ADan, 
HEN I conſider how remarkably the 


ſeveral periods, in the riſe and de- 
clenſion 
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clenſion of ancient ſtates, have been charz. 
terized by the varying manners of their peopk, 
I am apt to believe, that an enquiry into the 
importance of our preſent taſte for flowen, 
would be no very idle and unintereſting ſpecy- 


any abler pen, on a ſubject that deſerves to 
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lation. But as I would not willingly foreſtal 


be conſidered by every patriot philoſopher of 


the age, I ſhall endeavour to confine my pre- 
. ſent animadverſions upon it within the na- 


row compaſs of my own private experience, 
and content myſelf with giving a ſhort ac- 
count of the motives which induced me to 
commence a floriſt at fixſt, and of the advan- 
tages which I have ſince derived from the of- 


| fices of my profeſſion. 


IT is obſervable, that the laws of decency 
and politeneſs are, for the moſt part, nothing 
but mere local inftitutions, very much limit. 


ed in their authority, and very arbitrary and 


fluctuating in their nature; and that no one 
who offers himſelf a candidate for fame in 


matters of tafte and faſhion, can ſucceed in his 


pretenſions at firft, without accommodating 
them to the approbation of popular prejudice, 
or bold his reputation, after he has once pro- 


* 


own, I imagined (and perhaps many have 


dence, and that the chief ſecurity of its ſup- 
port, conſiſted only in the accidental concur- 
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trifling purſuit. And it is very probable that 


$ contrary, had I not been fortunately induced 


order to eſcape the odious imputation of a 
taſteleſs ſingularity. But as many a commen- 


nerous motive; ſo was I brought at length to 


people. 
BEIN c rather of a contemplative turn, and 


not very apt to whiſtle away any of my va- 


cant 
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cured it, on any ſafer tenure than the uncer- 
tain voice of the multitude. Now, I muſt -- 


been as much deceived in this point as myſelf) 
that the vegetable virtuoſo's credit was more 
particularly ſubject to this precarious depen- 


E rence of numbers in an unaccountable and 
II ſhould never have been convinced of the 
to purchaſe a ſmall collection of flowers, in 
dable action has been undertaken at firſt on no 
better principle than the fear of ſhame, which - 
has afterwards been proſecuted on a more ge- 
improve that collection in conſequence of my 
own thorough conviction of its great im- 


portance, which was originally procured in 
compliance only with the fancies: of other 


| 
+ 
| 
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cant time, I was not long in difcovering that- 
the cultivation of flowers had in it a much 
finer mixture of the tile duldi than any other 
employment whatever. But before I attempt 
to ſhew in what particular reſpects it is moſtly 
ſuited to inftrut and delight, I would wil. 
ingly remove two very common objectiom, 
notwithftanding, as their abſurdity is almoſt 
as evident as any thing belonging to them, they 
may be thought hardly worthy of my notice, 
Suppoſing then, that fuch an inconfiderate and 
ſuperficial obſerver of things may poſlibly be 
met with, as ſhall reckon it any diſparage« 
ment to the intrinke value of a flower, that it 
is expoſed to a great variety of accidents from 


the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually 


ſubject to the irregular dominion of the ſo· 
lar influence; it will be ſufficient to convince 
him of his miſtake; if he is not quite incapa- 
ble of being convinced at all, only juſt to re- 


mind him of the uncertain condition of his 


own proſperity,” and admoniſh him to reſlect 
how little ſecure he is of being always pre- 
ſerved from the oppreſſive ſtorms, or of en- 


joying the conſtantTunſhine, of fortune. And 
if that other objection, drawn from the ſup- 


poked 
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oed 0 regarding an flog ſuch 
a ſhort duration as the bloom of a flower, be 
admitted as concluſive, it muſt unavoidably 
prove a great deal too much; ſince it will 
not only hold with equal force againſt every 
temporal enjoyment, and all worldly ſatisfac- 
tions whatever; but (which I muſt confefs- 
is a very ſhocking conſideration to me) will 
utterly annihilate all thoſe engaging qualities of 
the fair ſex, which are moſt eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to recommend them to our love and 
admiration. Let me add moreover, that if 
there be that real ſimilitude, which the fre- 
quency of the alluſion ſeems to make unque- 
ſtionable, between human life and a flower, 
it follows that no man can pretend to a right 
of deſpiſing the one, that would be thought to 
place any value on the other. 

-NoTHING ought to be reckoned good any 
farther than as it contributes to our happineſs. 
The value we put upon any poſſeſſion or em- 
ployment, is the only ſtandard that can be 
properly applied to determine its real worth. 
Whatever therefore is beſt fitted to adminiſter 
Gelight to any particular perſon ought certainly 
to be regarded, by Him at leaſt, as the chief 
. Ingredient 
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ingredient of that ſummum bonum, which, 
though it be the common end of all our en- 
deavours, has however been purſued by 2 
many different means as there have been dif. 
ferent men. But ſuppoſing that no alloy. 
ances were to be made in favour of ſingular 
propenſities; yet he that can enlarge the ſphere 
of his enjoyments, by contracting the extent 
of his poſſeſſions, ought, in all reaſonable con- 
ſtruction, to be deemed a much happier man, 
than he who under a foolith perſuaſion that he 
is ſecuring to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund of 
delight, ſhall take inceſſant pains to augment 
thoſe riches, and extend thoſe territories, which, 
after all, will as much diſqualify him for en- 
joyment, as an unweildly corpulency of perſon 
would incapacitate him for expedition. And 
one might eaſily produce many inſtances ef 
men, who by a prudent converſion of ſuch 
incumbrances into flowers, have received more 
ſatisfaction from the products of a ſmall pa- 
terre, than from the income of a large eltate; 
and found themſelves as compleatly happy # 
a Corycius, after they had once reduced their 
concerns to the eaſy management of a ſingle 


* 
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Fol Lv may ſuggeſt what it pleaſe; but that 
alone ought to be eſteemed a trifle, which is 
of no conſequence; whereas there is nothing 
in natute unworthy of a wiſe man's regard, be- 
cauſt the moſt inferior of all her productions, 
may, in ſome light or another, be made inſtru- 
mental to his improvement. 

Wenk we to reflect, in a proper man- 
ner, on the correlative importance of ſuch 
objects, as may be thought uſeleſs and inſig- 
nificant, when conſidered only with regard 
to themſelves, we ſhould diſcover a mediate 
fort of union between the'wideſt links of that 
indefinite chain which holds together the con- 
ſtituents of the univerſe : we ſhould 'perceive 
that all thoſe things, which are moſt difſimi- 
lar in every other reſpect, do however agree 
in that common deſtination, whereby they 
become ſo many equally important parts of 
one ſtupendous whole: and we ſhould find as 
fit a place for the diſcovery of truth in every 
flower-garden, as in the nnr ern of 
Cadmus, 1 


Ir has been from this ſchool that I 1 
procured the beſt part of my philoſophy ; and 


from this too have I learnt to improve and 
Von. II. H con- 
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confirm my morals. The volume of nature 
is ſo full of paſſages above the explication 6 
human learning, that the beſt proof of our 
having ſtudied it with uncommon dili 
and ſucceſs, muſt conſiſt, chiefly, in our Be; 
able to produce from it many uncommon in. 
ſtances of our ignorance; and I have the vn 
nity, or I ſhould rather ſay the modeſty to 
boaſt, that I have diſcovered difficulties enough 
in one ſingle leaf of it, to clear up my under. 
ſtanding from the ſtupifying influence of 1 
conceited ſufficiency, and to improve my rea- 
ſon into a perfect difidence of its utmoſt force 
and penetration. Nor have I a flower in my 
poſſeſſion that is leſs abounding in moral in- 
ſtruction, than in beauty and ſweetneſs. 1 
cannot obſerve. that induſtrious nicety with 
which the bee examines into every thing that 
comes in his way, without conſidering it-as 2 
reproachful admonition to myſelf: and if Ido 
not collect ſome. uſeful leſſon, that may ſup- 
port me under all the enſuing revolutions of 
my life, from every flower that ſuch an inſect 
can extract proviſion from againſt the future 
exigences of his, I am ready to place it to 


the account of my negligence, and to think 


mykelf 
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myſelf guilty of the moſt unpardonable folly, 
in ſuffering Him alone to profit from that, 
which I aſſume the abſurd privilege of calling 
my own. 

Is ſhort, there 1s * a cloſe affinity be- 
tween a proper cultivation of a flower-gar- 
den and a right diſcipline of the mind, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible for any thoughtful per- 
ſon that has made any proficiency in the one, 
$ to avoid paying a due attention to the other. 
That induſtry and care which are ſo requiſite 
to cleanſe a garden from all ſorts of weeds, 
will naturally ſuggeſt.to him how much more 
expedient it would be to exert the ſame dili- 
gence in eradicating all ſorts of prejudices, 
follies and vices from the mind, where they 
will be as ſure to prevail without a great deal 
of care and correction, as common weeds in a 
neglected piece of ground. And as it requires 
more pains to extirpate ſome weeds than others, 
; according as they are more firmly fixt, more 
: numerous, or more naturalized to the ſoil ;, ſo 
e 
0 


thoſe faults will be found the moſt difficult to 
be ſuppreſſed, which have been of the longeſt 
growth, and taken the deepeſt rost; which 

H 2 are 
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are moſt predominant in number, and moſ 
congenial to the conſtitution. 
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Nous. 87. Tuunspar, Aug. 29, 1754 


HERE is no one ſubject that has given 
ſuch frequent exercife to the pens of my 
eorrefpondents as the behaviour of ſervants, 
Were I to have publiſhed all the letters I have 
received upon it (not to mention the abuſes 
that have been ſent me for refuſing to make 
thoſe letters public) they would almoſt hare 
equalled in number the letters that have been i 
ſent me upon all other ſubjects. The plague if 
ſervants is the phraſe in everybody's mouth: 
yet how fond we are of increaſing this plague, 
even to the deſtruction of our fortunes, may 
be ſeen in almoſt every family that has any 
pretenſions to gentility. But I muſt beg par- 
don of theſe correſpondents for thinking a lit 
fle differently from them upon this occaſion ; 
or rather for taking the part of ſervants in op- 
poſition to their maſters, * 


Having 
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HavixG paſſed the greateſt part of my life 
in families, and being a ftrit (though I hope 
not an impertinent) obſerver of all occurrences 
that happen in them, I was very early of opi- 
nion that the good or bad qualities of ſervants 
were generally to be aſcribed to the conduct of 
their maſters: and by repeated experiences 
ſince, I am become ſo ſanguine in this opinion, 
that when L have a mind to ſtudy any maſter 
or miſtreſs thoroughly, I obſerve with circum- 
ſpection the particular diſpoſitions and beha- 


viour of their ſervants. If Ffnd chearfulneſs 


in their countenances, ſobriety in their man- 
ners, neatneſs in their perſons, readineſs in 
their attendance, and harmony among them- 
ſelves, I always conclude that the maſter and 
miſtreſs of ſuch ſervants have hearts which 
(according to a fignificant expreſſion in low 
life) lie in the right places. On the contrary, 
wherever I ſee ſervants with ſullenneſs or ill- 
nature in their looks, with ſlothfulneſs in their 
motions, or ſlovenlineſs in their clothes; or, 
above all, when I hear them quarrelling among 
themſelves ; I conclude that they are copying 


the manners of thoſe they ſerve, and that the 


maſter and miſtreſs of that houſe, whatever 
H'3 characters 
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characters they may bear in the world, are dif. 
agreeable in themſelves, and a plague to al 
about them. 
B this rule I am generally able to judge 
with what degree of eſtimation I am received 
at the ſeveral tea-tables where I viſit. I look 
only at the ſervant to know if I am a wel. 
come gueſt to his miſtreſs and the family ; if 
he opens the door to me with a look of indif- 
| ference, or ſeems ſlack in his attendance upon 
me, I ſhorten the time of my ſtay, and leſſen 
the number of my viſits at that houſe. But 
them up ſtairs with a good grace, 
or looks at with attention while I am in- 
dulging an old man s fondneſs for prattling, l 
am as well ſatisfied of his miſtreſs's regard for 
me, as if ſhe had offered me her purſe. 
THz Spectator ſpeaking of a family of fer- 
vants, ſays, <« That inſtead of flying from the 
parts of the houſe through which their ma- 
&« {ter is paſting, they induftriouſly contrive to 
66 place themſelves in his way.“ And Iam 
intimate in a family, where the only unplea- 
fant hours that ſervants know, are thoſe in 
which the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe 
are abſent, I have obſerved with great = 


ww 
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light, when my friend and his lady have been 
ſtepping into the coach for a journey of a few 
days, that the man and maid-ſervants have 
been crouding to the door, and with tears in 
their eyes waiting for the laſt kind nod, as 
they have driven from the houſe. It has done 
my heart good, "when in the abſence of their 
maſter and miſtreſs T have looked in upon 
theſe honeſt people, to ſee with what eager- 
neſs they have run to me, to enquire, every 
ene at once, if J had heard any news of their 
benefactors, and at what time they would re- 
turn. It would be unneceſſary, after what [ 
have ſaid of theſe ſervants, to enter upon the 
characters of the maſter and miſtreſs. 1 ſhall 
content myſelf with obſerving, that if all thofe 
who have ſervants were of the ſame diſpoſi ti- 
dns with the people I am ſpeaking of, ſhould 
hardly have- had occaſion to write upd this 
ſubject. 

SæxgeA fays of ſervants, 4 That they are a | 
kind of humble friends.” (Not according to 
the modern acceptation of humble friends ; ; 
for by fuch are meant thoſe * who are to be ſtill 
more dependent on our humours, and who 


dane 4-9 and drink, are 
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to think, ſpeak and act exactly as we would 
have them.) He goes on to obſerve, © That 
< it is the part of a wiſe and good man to 


4 deal with his inferior as he would have 


< his ſuperior deal with Him; fortune having 
&« no more power over ſervants than over their 
« maſters : and he that duly conſiders how 
many ſervants have come to be maſters, and 
« how many maſters to be fervants, will lay no 
great ſtreſs of argument either upon the one, 
e or. upon the other. Some uſe their ſervants 
« worſe than beaſts, in laviſh attendances be- 
e tween their drink and their luſts ; as if they 
« were not made of the fame materials with 


« their maſters, or to breathe the ſame air, or 
« to die under the fame conditions. It is Wor- 


« thy obſervation (continues he) that the moſt 
40 imperious maſters over their own ſervants, 
« are at the ſame time the moſt abject ſlaves to 
« the ſervants of other maſters. I will not 
« diſtinguiſh a ſervant by his office, but by 
* his manners; the one is the work of for- 

« tune, the other of virtue,” | 
Tus far ſays Seneca: and indeed the 
wr of ſervitude is altogether owing 
to the pride of ſuperiority : a pride, which 
K 1 


if n e would appear in making 
thoſe happy whom fortune has made depen- 
dent upon us for favour and ſupport. This 
indeed would be the pride of a MAN; and I 
have always conſidered it as the principal hap- 
pineſs of every maſter, that Heaven has placed 
him in a ſituation to make life eaſy and com- 
fortable to thoſe whoſe 11 it is to depend upon 
him for bread. 

Fon my own part, I have always been of 
opinion that the maſter is as much obliged to 
the ſervant who acquits himſelf in his office 
with diligence and faithfulneſs, as the ſeryant 
to the maſter for his favour and indulgence, 
But in the common opinion it is otherwiſe : 
and the performance of thoſe duties which 
ſhall intitle the ſervant to a reward in Heaven, 
ſhall be inſufficient to procure him either a 
civil word, or a kind look from his imperious 
maſter, gs 5 
How contrary a behaviour is that of the 
family above-mentioned ! If a ſervant has done | 
tus duty, he is ſure to be commended for it: 
if through incapacity or inadvertency he has 
committed a fault, it is paſſed over with good- | 


humour; or if through careleſſneſs or deſign, 
=: the 
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the admonitions he receives are the admoni. 
tions of a friend, who adviſes him, for his 
own ſake, to amendment, and 
| him to ſet about it by gentleneſs and perſua- 
| fon. It may be worth the mentioning, - that 
my friend's butler was cured of a violent in- 
clination to ſotting, by having the keys of the 
cellar delivered to his keeping; and that the 
houſekeeper, who is one of the moſt thought. 
ful and diſcreet matrons I know of, was one 
of the giddieſt girls alive, till the affairs of the 
family were thrown into her hands. 

I Do not mean to inſinuate by theſe cir- 
cumſtances, that every drunken footman ſhould 
keep the keys of his maſter's cellar, or that 
every madcap of a maid ſhould be intrufted, by 
way of ſobering her, with the management of 
a family; I only mentioned them to ſhew that 
even vices and follies are ſometimes to be cured 
by good uſage ; and if fo, how greatly may 
good qualities be improved by the ſame indul- 
gent behaviour! | 
I rnxave faid in a former paper, that people 
are more likely to be praifed into good quali- 
ties, than to be railed out of bad ones : and 
I have always found, that to commend a ſer- 

#: vant 
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vant for doing right (and every ſervant does 
right ſometimes) has had a much better effect 
than chiding and complaining when he has 
happened to do wrong. To cheriſh the deſire 
of pleaſing in a ſervant, you muſt ſhew him 
that you are pleaſed; for what encouragement 
is there for his perſeverance, unleſs you tell 
him at firſt that he is in the right way? 

To conclude. this ſubject ; I would have 
ſervants conſidered as reaſonable beings ; as 
thoſe, who though they have the frailties of 
men, have alſo their virtues; their affections 
and their feelings: that they can repay good 
offices with gratitude, and ill ones with ne- 
glect; and that they are intitled to our favoury 
till they have deſerved our diſpleaſure; I hall 

only add, for che information of my corre · 
ſpondents, that I ſhall pay no regard. to the 
complaints that are ſent me againſt Bad ſer- 
vants, unleſs I am thoroughly —_— 
they I e | ol 
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To Mr. FiTz-ADAM. 


S1R, 
ROM a full comtifidicr this your eee 
always open to the afflited, I preſume to 
fend you the ſtory of my diſtreſs, which is left 
to your diſcretion whether or no it be deſery- 
ing of public commiſeration. Previous, how- 
ever, to what relates immediately to myſelf, 
be ſo kind as to indulge an elderly man, whoſe 
infirmity it is to be talkative, and who delights 
in a long train of e en 

| intereſting occurrence. 44 | 
AT the creation of your WorLD your mo 
deſty ſuggeſted that the advantages accruing 
from it might enable you in due time to keep a 
one-horſe chair, and that as ſoon as you weile 
in poſſeſſion of this vehicle, you would invite 
the reader to a ſeat in it, and occaſionally make 
the tour of the adjacent villages. But whe- 
ther you are enabled to ſet up this equipage or 
not, 
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not, I would adviſe you, at this ſeaſon of the 
year, to withdraw your laudable purpoſe of re- 
forming vice triumphant in town, and to let 
your endeavours be directed to confirm virtue 
militant in the country; Drinking, gaming, 
atheiſm, and the minor vices, which from time 
immemorial have more or leſs ſwarmed in our 
capital, have been combated by the moſt emi- 
nent divines, moraliſts and poets, and all to no 


looking upon almoſt every ſpecies of diſſolute · 
neſs as a kind of plague; and if I was wer- 
thy of adviſing the legiſlature, I ſhould propoſe 
that a line of circumvallation might be made 
at the diſtance of five miles all round the town, 
and a guard appointed to-prohibit all perſons, 


betraying the ' leaſt ſymptom of any of theſe 


epidemical diſeaſes, from paſling the line. Pro- 
vided always, that in caſe a radical cure ſhall 
be effected on a patient or patients, he, ſhe, or 


they, on a proper certificate declaring them | 
free from all infection, may be privileged to 


quit thoſe noiſome quarters, and retire into the 
country, I can think of no other method by 
which the miſerable objects that range under 

the ſeveral denominations of gameſters, ſwear- 
"5 ers, 
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purpoſe. For my own part, I cannot help 
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ers, liars, drunkards, coxcombs, faſhion-mon.. 
gers, &c. in either ſex, may be excluded all 
communion with thoſe who are untainted, 
A CONSIDERATE perſon cannot paſs a cox. 
comb in his walks, without being ſenſibly 
hurt at the reflection that ſuch a calamity is in- 
eident to human nature. Theſe deplorable 
creatures are incapacitated from concealing 
their complaint : a primary ſymptom is a total 
ſuppreſſion of every reaſonable: thought; after 
which, there can be no wonder, if, when they 
are become fools, they put on the habit of their 
order, and continue to fatigue the invention of 
their tradeſmen, with a view — the te- 
diouſneſs of time. 
Wrar, Mr. Fitz-Adam, hall. we 27 ts 
_ thoſe perſons who will ſubject themſelves to 
infection by a communication with ſuch 
wretches? I could as ſoon pay à viſit to 4 
man born deaf and dumb, for the ſake of con- 
verſation, as deceive 'myſelf with the idea ot 
improvement with one of theſe coxcombs. 
The notoriety of the fymptoms attending this 
diſeaſe, makes it needleſs to recite them all; 4 
vaſt pomp of dreſs, an habitual contraction of 
as e to a grin, with a continual inco- 
P herent 


herent kind Bok a.” characterif- 
tics of their diſtemper. And, I fear, the va- 
Ldity of our plea would be rejected, ſhould we 
urge that we fell inadvertently into their com- 
pany; ſince they generally carry their beads, 
like thoſe of poſts on a foot path, ſufficiently 
whitened, to deter even the moſt heedleſs from 
ſtumbling on them in the dark. | 
AmoNG the ſeveral peſtilences which con- 
ſtitute the general plague, no one is of equal 
fatality with that of FASHION, Thoſe who 
are ſeized with this phrenſy, as they are the 
moſt numerous, ſo are they the moſt extrava- 
gant in their actions. The females diſcover 
their being tainted, by every geſticulation of a 
Cousix BETTY. They wear no cap, and 
only ſubſtitute in its room a variety of trum- 
pery ribbands, tied up with no other propriety 
than the preſent fit ſhall happen to direct. Let 
your eye travel over the whole perſon, and by 
the diſpoſition of the dreſs, you will no longer 
heſitate if the imagination is diſturbed. By 
what means, Mr. Fitz-Adam, except by the 
effects, ſhall we determine the mens ſana? And 
what judgment ought. we to paſs. upon thoſe 
crowds of females, who are every day totterin g 
along 
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along the public walks upon peg-heels ? No. 
thing, ſurely, can be more repugnant to com. 
mon ſenſe, than this contrivance in the ladies 
to weaken their ſupport, who had' before tog 
great an aptitude to fall. If there can be any 
reaſon aſſigned for ſo ſtrange a conduct, it muſt 
be this, that they thought it neceſſary to dimi. 
niſh the baſe, after they had lightened the ca. 
pital. Le La 
IT would be a downright arraignment of 
your ſagacity to imagine that the malignant 
conſequences annexed to this diſtemper are 
unnoticed by you. An object whoſe entire 
maſs of blood is corrupted by FASHION, be- 
comes not unworthy the cognizance of the 
higher powers, as the moſt prejudicial Being 
to a civil ſociety. In order to think as I do, 
you need only to conſider what are the evils 
conſequential to FASHION: Are they not 
thoſe of folly, pride, extravagance, gaming, 
and even diſhoneſty ? Perſons afflicted with 
this malady, are apt to imagine themſelves 
under no obligation to pay their juſt debts; 
while thoſe contracted at a gaming-table are to 
| be diſcharged with all the punctuality of bo- 
neſty. | 
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THESE reflections, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are 
the reſult of a heart felt concern for the good 
of my country. The proſperous growth of 
every kind of iniquity cannot fail, in the end, 
ef endangering her political health. One ſhould 
be apt to believe that our own foil was not 
pregnant enough with vice, while we are daily 
adopting every exotic ſolly. Our natural ene- 
my, even antecedent to conqueſt, is impoſing 
upon us, not only her language, but her man- 
ners and her dreſs. A ſuperficial view of the 
hiſtory of old Rome will preſent us with every 
ſimilar circumſtance of corruption God 
forbid a ſimilar fate ſhould: overtake us ! © + / 

I HAVE hitherto ſuppreſſed an inclination 
to trouble you with my diſapprobation of the 
times; and nothing leſs than an open viola- 

tion of all the Jaws of decency, good ſenſe and 
duty, in my own family, could have prompted 
me to enlarge the liſt of your correſpondents. 
I am now, fir, at my paternal eſtate, where I 
conſtantly reſide, unleſs ſome unayoidable oc 
currence breaks in upon my retirement, and 
calls me to town. In the younger part of my 
days, by virtue of public employments, I was 
admitted to a pretty large commerce with man- 
kind; 
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kind; but on my father's deceaſe, ſatiated with 
the pleaſures of high life, I withdrew in my 
forty firſt year to the place I now write fim 
I am conſcious of no very material impru- 
ſpect of happineſs with the heavieſt diſquietude 
Two daughters only are the iſſue of this mar. 
riage; who, thanks to the tuition of their 
mother, are not wanting in any ſingle aceom- 
pliſhment of modiſh education. They ſpeak 
French before they underſtand Engliſh, and 
play at cards for pounds, without knowing the 
value of a ſhilling ; and, ina word, by a pa- 
trician diſreliſh of ceconomy, ſpeak themſelves 
the inconteſted children of fir Pope Pedigrer's 
daughter. I forbear to mention the manner 
in which (with their mother's connivance) 
they affect to expoſe the obſcurity of my fa 
mily ; becauſe I muſt acknowledge it to have 
been deſtitute of the honour of a dignified 
ſpendthriſt, or an illuſtrious ſuicide. 

HavinG lived ſo long a voluntary exile 
from the beau mond, my maxims are exploded 
as quite obſolete. My wife and daughters are 
Perpetually affuring me that a; 
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like any of my polite neighbours: I will not 
diſpute that they have ſome colour of truth for 
this aſſertion z for you muſt be ſenſible, Mr. 

Fitz-Adam, that it is no eaſy matter for a man 

in his grand climaQteric to diveſt himſelf of 
old accuſtomed prejudices ; and though I pro- 

feſs all imaginable deference to my great neigh- 

bours, they muſt excuſe the awkward particu- 

larity I have of paying my debts, and of ob- 
ſtinately perſevering in going now and then to 
church. Beſides what I have mentioned, I 

have the peculiar felicity of ſeeing, that no- 
thing which either my anceſtors or I have 
done, within or without doors, is in the leaſt 
correſpondent with my family's taſte» The 
garden is a devoted victim to their caprice } 
laſt ſummer they erected in it a Chineſe temple, 
but it proved too cold to be inhabited. In 
the winter, all my Chriſtmas blocks went to 
the compoſition of a hermitage, which is only 
tenanted by my girls, and the female hermits 
of taſte of their acquaintance. This ſpring I 
narrowly eſcaped the reputation of building a 
win in my park ; but luckily as my workmen 
were lopping ſome of my trees, they opened, 
mn. a proſpect to my lord Kill: 
dollar's 
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dollar's houſe, the nobleſt, perhaps, and moſt 
natural ruin extant. 
I is impoſſible for you to conceive the in. 
ſtances I could enumerate; but not to tire 
your patience by a long detail of grievances, ] 
fhall cloſe my letter with obſerving, that I ſee a 
ſucceſſion of them before me, while my wife is 
above polluting the blood of the Pedigrees, by 
admitting into her compoſition the leaſt tinc- 
ture of affability; and while my daughters are 
in a fair way of dying unmarried, by their po- 
lite behaviour, and meretricious ſtyle of dreſs, 
E the reaſonableneſs of my complaint ſhould 
obtain the ſanction of your approbation, and 
be countenanced in the WoyaD, it will in 
fome meafure allevi late the 2 of, 
STR, 
mn ur . reader and admirer, 
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1 W hu common practice moth 
I can remember, for people to recommend 


the-particular wares they deal in, by ſetting 
forth. 
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forth that they are more eſſentially neceſſary at 
the preſent time, than they were ever known 
to be in times paſt. The doctor, to recom- 
mend his EL1X1R for the nerves, addreſſes you 
with, Never were NERVOUS DECAYS' &C. 
« {g frequent as at preſent.” The man of 
learning prefaces his diſcourſe upon occult 
qualities with, © Never was there ſo total a 
« decay of literature as at preſent ;” and the 
divine introduces his volume of ſermons with, 
Never did fin and folly abound ſo as at pre- 
« ſent,” 7 
Bur though this method may be a very 
good one, and may have contributed greatly 
to the increaſeof trade, I have always conſi - 
dered it as ſomewhat bordering upon craft, and 
have therefore rejected it, to purſue a contrary 
practice. Never was mankind ſo good as at 
preſent, I ſay again and again: for, however 
unwiſe or unrighteous the people of theſe na- 
tions may have been two years ago, it is hardly 
to be conceived how greatly they are improved 
in their underſtandings, and amended in their 
morals by the extenſive circulation of theſe my 
lucubrations, | 
| Many 
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Mawr perſons are of opinion (I ſuppoſe 
from the effects which they find to have been 
produced in themſelves) that every individuul 
of my readers has been in ſome reſpect or other 
the better for me: but this perhaps may be 
carrying the matter alittle too far ; and indeed 
I have a private reaſon for thinking that there 
may be here and there one, who, though a con- 
ſtant reader of theſe excellent eſſays, has re- 
ceived no benefit from them at all. There are 
people in the world, who, becauſe they pride 
themſelves upon contradicting an eſtabliſhed 
opinion, have ſuggeſted in a whiſper, that this 
is not abſolutely and to all intents and purpoſes 
the very beſt paper that has hitherto been pub- 
liſhed in any age or country. And to confels 
a truth, which will, no doubt, be as ſurprizing 
to my readers as it was to me, I have aQually 
received a letter, written in ſober ſadneſs, and 
without the leaſt intention to be witty, inſi- 
nuating that T am growing dull, and adviſing 
me to lay down my paper while I can do it 
with honour. But as 1 have hitherto found 
my wit to be inexhauſtible, and as I have now, 
as much as ever, the good of my country at 


heart, 1 am willing to continue theſe my la- 
| bours 
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hours while there are the leaſt gleanings of fol- 
ly remaining, and till T can have the glory « 
effecting a thorough reformation. * 
To forward this great and laudable deſign, 
I muſt beg of my correſpondents to be very di- 
ligent in their enquiries after what is doing in 
town, and that they will negle& no opportu- 
nity of tranſmitting me all the intelligence they 
can get. I ſhould be glad to know, among 
other matters of conſequence, if there is yet 
any ſuch thing as play going on at WHITE's. 
I ſhould like alſo to hear that the propoſal for 
eſtabliſhing lectures in divinity and moral phi- 
loſophy next winter in the great room at St. 
James's coffee-houſe, has met with the appro- 
bation of the whole club. The repeated aſſur- 
ances which I am daily receiving that fornica- 
tion and adultery are entirely at a ſtand in this 
great metropolis, are highly agreeable to me z 
as alſo that the great increaſe of bloom, which 
has of late been ſo very obſervable/ on the 
cheeks of ladies of faſhion, is wholly owing to 
their abhorrence of cards and late hours. I 
hear with great ſelf-congratulation and delight 
from the city, that they are hourly increafing 
in frugality and induſtry, and that neither haz- 
3  zard, 
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zard, nor any unlawful game at cards has been 
ſo much as thought of at their clubs for thi 
twelve-month paſt. , But above all, I an 
charmed with the accounts which I have from 
time to time received of the laſt general -clec. 
tion. That. inflexible abhorrence of bribery 
and corruption, which ſo viſibly and uniyer. 
ſally manifeſted itſelf among all ranks and or. 
ders of men, conſtituents as well as candidates, 
muſt be an inconteſtible proof of the conſum- 
mate virtue of the preſent times. 

* ROM all theſe happy conſiderations, L am 
perfectly of opinion with the late Mr. Miß. 
ton,. that the Millenium, or the kingdom of 
the juſt upon earth, is very near at hand, 
When that long- expected time arrives, I ſhall 
conſider the plan of this paper as compleat, and 
conclude it the Thurſday following, with a 
benediction to my readers. 

Ir has been owing to this general refor- 
3 (which I flatter myſelf has been prin- 
cipally brought about by theſe weekly eflays) 
chat I have thought fit to ſuppreſs certain let- 
ters, lately come to hand, which are filled with 
moſt unreaſonable complaints againſt the ini- 
quity of the times, One of theſe letters la. 
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ments very emphatically the great increaſe of 
popery among us, and begs that I would poſt. 
pone every amuſing ſpeculation,'to attack with 
gravity and argument the doctrine of tranſub. * 
ſtantiation. The ſame letter recommends, in 
a poſtſcript, ſome neceſſury alterations to be 5 
made in the book of common prayer, and de- 
fires that my next paper may be an addreſs to 
the biſhops upon that occaſion, Another of 
theſe letters inveighs bitterly againſt the uni- 
rerfality of ſkittle-grounds'in the gardens ef 
peonle of faſhion, and aſſures me that it is in 
Aan to hope for a reformation, while gentle - 
men and ladies, nay, even the clergy. them · 
ſelves, are -miſpending their time in the un · 
chriſtian· like diverſions of porters; and dray- 
men. The letter ſigned Decorus, complain⸗- 
ing of Brunetta's nakedneſs at church, had long 
ago received a place in theſe papers, if I could 
have been convinced that it had leſs of inven-- 
tion in it than of reality: for I am aſſured by 
a particular friend, who is à eonſtant fre- 
quenter of all public places, that ſince my re- 
peated animadvetſions on that ſubject, there is 
not a pair of naked ſhoulders to be ſeen either 
for love or money. He proceeds farther to aſ- 
Vor. III. I ſure 
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ſure me, that thoſe excellent -animadverſions 
have given the ladies ſuch an, unconquerahle 
averſion to all kinds of nakedneſs, that a pa 
of them, going this ſummer from Richmond 
to Vauxhall by water, choſe rather to ſee 3 
handſome young fellow go to the bottom, 23 
he was attempting to ſwim acroſs the Thames, 
than to take him into their boat: and when 
the watermen begged for God's ſake that they 
might ſave the young man's life, the eldeſt uf 
the ladies proteſted with great vehemence, that 
ſhe had rather the whole odious ſex ſhould pe- 
riſh, than have her modeſty affronted with the 
ſight of a naked man. 

Bur though every reformation. of this kind 
15-a ſenſible pleaſure to me, I am very far from 
attributing the whole merit of it to myſelf : on 
the contrary,, it is with the utmoſt pride and 
ſatisfaction that acknowledge the many and 
great helps which 1 have received from corre- 
ſpondents, whoſe names, whenever they come 
to. be mentioned in this undertaking, will re- 
fle&: an honour upon my own. It. is to theſe 
gentlemen, mote! than to myſelf, that I am to 
aſcribe the reformation above-mentioned : and 
becauſe, 28] faid heſore, in ſpite of our endes. 
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vours to make mankind perſect, there is ſtill | 
perhaps a little ſprinkling of folly remaining 
amongſt us; and as the Millenium may poſ- 
ſibly be at a much greater diſtance than Mr. 
Whiſton and I have ſo fanguinely imagined it 
to be; and moreover, conſidering the compa- 
rative weakneſs of my own abilities; I hereby, 
requeſt and entreat of my correſpondents, that 
they will continue to favour me with their aſ- 
ſiſtance in this work, which will moſt certain- 
y be brought to a concluſion on the very firſt 
Thurſday after the faid Millenium ſhall com- 
mence. 

I cannoT ſhew hier oel in earneſt up- 
on this occaſion, than by cloſing my paper 
with the following humble addreſs to one of its 
ableſt ſupporters. 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM to the * of e. 


With gratihl heart Fir Z-Abam'; griets, 70 


And in theſe rhymes, my Lon D, imtreats ) Jes | 


That you once more the WORLD too, prop, | 


Which, but for Atrengtb like yours, mul ar 4. 
For 1, grown weak, and ſemfdbat alder, 


we it tos heavy on my ſhoulder : 
I 2 | And 


— So TO OOO” oo 


And well In may; for b bards 15 oy 
That giant ATLAS, huge and firong, 
Oft found His W oRLD too great a lad, 
And aſt d aſſiſtance of a Gon, . 
Il ho eas d his back with little pain, 
And ſet the WORLD to rights again. 
So I from You, my great ALCIDEs, 
I boſe aid my glory and my pride is) 
Requeſt, my Lon D — You know my drift = 
That you, would lend me t other Iift : 
Your ſmalleſt effort 1s enough, 
The ſame you uſe in taking ſnuff : 
You ſmile, my LokD— indeed tis true, 
A FINGER and your THUMB will do. 
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* 
N old friend kat: Alete nent of mine 


"A. at the univerſity called upon me tbe 
other morning, and found me reading Plato's 
Sympoſion. I laid down my book to receive 
bim, which, after the firſt uſual compliments, 
he took up, faying, 6“ You will give me leave 


« to ſee what was the object of your. ſtudies.” 
= No- 
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« Nothing leſs than the divine Plato, faid I, 
« that amiable philoſopher —” <4 With whom 
« (interrupted my friend) Cicero declares that 
« he would rather be in the wrong, than in 
« the right with any other,” 1 cannot, re- 
« plied I, carry my veneration for him to that 
6 degree of enthuſiaſm ;/ but yet, wherever 1 
« underſtand him (for I confeſs I do not eve- 
« ry where) I prefer him to all the ancient 
« philoſophers. His Sympoſion more parti- 
« cularly engages and entertains me, as I ſee 
« there the manners and characters of the moſt 
« eminent men, of the politeſt time, of the po 
« liteft city of Greece. And, with all due 
« reſpect to the moderns, I much queſtion 
“ whether an account of a modern Sympoſion, 
though written by the ableſt hand, could be 
« read with ſo much pleaſure and improve 
ment.“ © do not know that (replied my 
« friend) for though I revere the ancients as 
„much as you poſſibly can, and look upon 
the moderns as pigmies, when compared to 
* thoſe giants, yet if we come up to, or near 
* them in any thing, it is in the eleganey ang 
< delicacy of our convivial intercoutle.” >" 
13 α²⁹ , 
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I'was the more furprized at this doubt of 
my friend's, becauſe I knew that he implicitly 
ſubſcribed to, and ſuperſtitiouſly maintained, 
all the articles of the claſſical faith. I there. 
fore aſked him, whether he was ſerious ? He 
anſwered me thathe was: that in his mind, Plats 
ſpun out that ſilly affair of love too fine and too 
long ; and that if I would but let him introduce 
me to the club, of which he was an unworthy 
member, he believed I ſhould at leaft entertain 
the ſame doubt, or perhaps evendecide in favour 
ol the moderns. I thanked my friend for his kind 
offer, but added that in whatever ſociety he was 
an unworthy member, I ſhould be ſtill a more 
unworthy gueſt. 'That moreover my retired 
and domeſtic turn of life was as inconſiſtent 
with the engagements of a club, as my natura 
taciturnity among ſtrangers would be mil- 
placed in the midſt of all that feſtal mirth and 
gaiety. © You miſtake me (anſwered my 
friend) every member of our club has the 
« privilege of bringing one friend along wit 
< him, who is by no means thereby engages 
20 to become 2 member of it: and as for yout 
« taciturnity, we have ſome ſilent membes 


who, by the way, are none of our = 
« gu 
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« Silent people never ſpoil company, but on 
« the contrary, by being good hearers, encou- 
« rage good ſpeakers.” But I have another 
« difficulty (anſwered I) and That I doubt a 
« very ſolid one, which is, that I drink no- 
« thing but water. 80 much the worſe 
« for You (replied my friend, 'who, by the by, 
« [oves his bottle moſt academically) you will 
« pay for the claret you do not drink. We 
« uſe no compulſion ; every one drinks as little 
« as he pleaſes—” © Which I preſume (inter- 
« rupted I) is as much as he can.” That 
« is, juſt as it -happens, faid he; ſometimes, 1 it 
« is true, we make pretty good fittings ; but 
for my own part, I chuſe to go home al- 
ways before eleven: for take my word for 
« it, it is the ſitting up late, and not the drink, 
« that deſtroys the conſtitution.” As I found 
that my friend would have taken a refuſal ill, 


I told him that for this once I wolfld certainly 


attend him to the club, bat deſired him to give 
me previouſly the outlines of the characters of 
the ſitting members, that I might know how 
to behave myſelf properly. Your precau- 
* tion (ſaid he) is a prudent one, and 1 will 
make you ſo well acquainted with them be- 
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& forehand, that you ſhall not ſeem a ſtranger 
© when among them. You muſt know then, 

that our club conſiſts of at leaſt forty mem- 

bers, when complete. Of theſe many are 

_< now in the country; and beſides, we have 
© ſome vacancies which cannot be filled up 
© till, next winter. Palſies and apoplexis 

& have of late, I don't know why, been pretty 

e rife among us, and carried oft a good ma- 

% ny. It is not above a week ago, that poor 

„Tom Toaſtwell fell oa a ſudden under the 
c table, as we thought only a little in drink, but 

he was carried home, and never ſpoke more, 
4 Thoſe whom you will probably meet with 
* to-day are, firſt of all, lord Feeble, a noble 

“man of admirable ſenſe, a true fine gentle- 

man, and, for a man of quality, a pretty 
claſſic. He has lived rather faſt formerly, 
and impaired his conſtitution by fitting vp 
late, and drinking your thin ſharp wines, 
« He is ſtil] what you call nervous, which 

& makes him a little low-ſpirited and reſerved 
cc at firſt ; but he grows very aftable and cheat- 
« ful as ſoon as he has warmed his ſtomach 

0 with about a bottle of good claret. 
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« $18 Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy 
tc north-country baronet of a good eſtate, and 
one who was before-hand in the world, till 
« being twice choſen knight of the ſhire, and 
« having in conſequence got a pretty employ- 
ment at court, he run out conſiderably. 'He 
« has left off houſe-keeping, and is now upon A. 
« retrieving ſcheme. He is the heartieſt, honeſt- 
« eſt fellow living; and though he is a man of 
very few words, I can aſſure you he does not 
& want ſenſe. He had an univerſity education, 
and has a good notion of the claſſics. The 
&« poor man is conhned half the year at leaſt 
ce with the gout, and has beſides an inveterate 
& ſcurvy, which I cannot account for: no man 
can live more regularly; he eats nothing 
& but plain meat, and very little of that: he 
* drinks no thin wines, and never fits up late 1 
for he has his full doſe by eleven. 
* COLONEL Culverin is a brave old experi- 
* enced officer, though but a lieutenant colonel © 
of foot. Between you and me, he has had 
* great injuſtice: done him, and is now com- 
* manded by many who were not born when 
he came firft into the army. He has ſerved” 
© in Ireland, Minorca and Gibralter ; - and 
dH | I 3 * * would 
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« would have been in all the late battles in 
« Flanders, had the regiment been ordered 
ce there. It is a pleaſure to hear him talk of 
ce war. He is the beſt- natured man alive, but 
<« a little too jealous of his honour, and too apt 
cc to be in a paſſion; but that is ſoon over, and 
t then he is ſorry for it, I fear he is dropſical, 
„ which I impute to his drinking your cham- 
& paigns and burgundies. He got that il] habit 
abroad. 

« $18 George Piyant is well born, has a 
“ genteel fortune, keeps the very beſt company, 
and is to be ſure one of the beſt-bred men 
« alive: he is ſo good natured, that he ſeems 
& to have no will of his own. He will drink 
<« as little or as much as you pleaſe, and no 
4 matter of what. He has been a mighty man 
& with the ladies formerly, and loves the crack 
& of the whip ſtill. He is our news- monger; 
for being a gentleman of the privy-chamber, 
che goes to court every day, and conſequent- 


ly knows pretty well what's going forward 


© there. Poor gentleman! I fear we ſhall 
ic not keep him long; for he ſeems far gone in 
& a conſumption, though the doctors ſay it is 
c only a nervous atrophy. | 
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WII I Sitfaſt is the beſt natured fellow 
10 living, and an excellent companion, though 
« he ſeldom ſpeaks ; but he is no flincher, and 
« fits every man's hand out at the club. He 
« is a very good ſcholar, and can write very 
« pretty Latin verſes. I doubt he is in a de- 
« clining way; for a paralitical ſtroke has 
« lately twitched up one fide of his mouth fo, 
« that he is now obliged to take his wine dia- 
« yonally, However he keeps up his ſpirits 
« bravely, and never ſhams his glaſs. 

« DocToR Carbuncle is an honeſt, jolly, 
merry parſon, well affected to the govern- 
ment, and much of a gentleman, He is the 
« life of our club, inſtead of being the leaſt 
« reſtraint upon it. He is an admirable ſcho- 
« Jar, and I really believe has all Horace by 
« heart ; I know he bas him always in his 
* pocket. His red face, inflamed noſe, and 
< ſwelled legs, make him generally thought a 
hard drinker by thoſe who do not know 
him; but I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, 
* that I never ſaw him diſguiſed with liquor in 
my life. It is true, he is a very large man, 
* and can hold a great deal, which makes the- 
* colonel call him pleafantly enough, a veſſel 
* of election. « TER 
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Tux laſt and leaſt (concluded my friend) 
© is your humble ſervant, ſuch as I am; an 
if you pleaſe we will go and walk in the 
& park till dinner time.” I agreed; and we ſet 
out together. But here the reader will per. 
haps expect that I ſhould let him walk on 2 
little, while I give his character. We were 
of the ſame year of St. John's college in 
Cambridge: he was a younger brother of a 
good family, was bred to the church, and had 
juſt got a fellowſhip in the college, when his 
clder brother dying, he ſucceeded to an eaſy 
fortune, and reſolved to make himſelf eaſy 
with it, that is to do nothing. As he had re- 
ſided long in college, he had contracted all the 
habits and prejudices, the lazineſs, the ſoaking, 
the pride and the pedantry of the eloyſter, 
which after a certain time are never to be rub- 
bed off. He conſidered the critical knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin words, as the utmoſt 
effort of the human underſtanding, and a glaſs 
of good wine in good company, as the higheſt 
pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he paſſes 
his mornings in reading the claflics, moſt of 
which-he has long had by heart, and his even- 
ings in drinking his glaſs of good wine, which, 
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by frequent filling, amounts at leaſt to two, and 
often to three bottles a day. I muſt not omit 
mentioning that my friend is tormented with 
the ſtone, which misfortune he imputes to his 
having once drank water for a month, by the 
preſcription of the late doctor Cheyne, and dy 
no means to at leaſt two quarts of claret a day, 
for theſe laſt thirty years. To return to my 
friend, * I am very much miſtaken (ſaid he, 
« 2s we were walking in the park) if you do 
© not thank me for procuring this day's enter- 
« tainment: for a ſet of worthier gentlemen 
ce to he fure never lived.” I make no doubt 
« of it, ſaid I, and am therefore the more con- 
$ < cerned when I refte& that this club of wor- 

thy gentlemen might, by your own account, 8 
«© be not improperly called an hoſpital of in- 
& curables, as there is not one among them 
& who does not labour under ſome chronical 
« and mortal diſtemper.” * ſee what you' 
* would be at (anſwered my friend) you would 
* infinuate that it is all owing to wine: but 
et me aſſure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
c mine, aal claret, if neat and good, can 
* hurt no man.” I did not reply to this apo 
rim of my fi ĩend's, which I knew would draw © 
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on too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as we wer, 
juſt going into the club room, where I togk 
it for granted that it was ong of the great con. 
ſtitutional principles. The account of this 
modern Sympoſion ſhall be the ſubject of ny 
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friend preſented me to the company, 
in what he thought the moſt obliging 
manner; but which, I confeſs, put me a little 
out of countenance. © Give me leave, gentle- 
men (ſaid he) to preſent to you my old 
« friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author 
& of the WoRLD.” The word author in- 
ſtantly excited the attention of the whole com- 
| pany, and drew all their eyes upon me: for | 

people who are not apt to write themſelves, 
have a ſtrange curioſity to ſee a LIV AUTHoR, 
The gentlemen received me in common, with 
thoſe geſtures that intimate welcome; and! 
on my part reſpectfully. muttered ſome of thoſe 
nothings, which ſtand inſtead. of the ſome- 
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thing one iy and perhaps do full as 
well. 
Taz weather being hots the te were 

refreſhing themſelves before dinner, with what 
they called a cool tankard; in which they ſuc- 
ceſfively drank to Me. When it came to my 
turn, I thought I could not decently decline 
drinking the gentlemen? s healths, which I did 
aggregately: but how was I furprized, when 
upon the firſt taſte I diſcovered that this cool- 
ing and refreſhing draught was compoſed of 
the ſtrongeſt mountain wine, lowered indeed 
with a very little lemon and water, but then 
heightened again, by a quantity of thoſe com- 
fortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger || Din- 


| ner, which had been called for more than once 


with ſome impatience, was at laft brought up, 


1 upon the colonel's threatening perdition to the 


maſter and all the waiters of the houſe, if it 
was delayed two minutes longer. - We fat 
down without ceremony, and we. were no 
ſooner ſat down, than everybody (except my- 
felf) drank everybody's health, which made a 
tumultuous kind of noife. I obſerved' with 
ſurprize, that the common quantity of wine 
Was = into glaſſes of an immenſe fize and 

weight; 
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weight; but my ſurprize ceaſed when ]:{ay 
the tremulous hands that took them, and for 
which I ſuppoſed they were intended as ballaf, 
But even this precaution did not protect the 
noſe of doctor Carbuncle from a ſevere ſhock, 
in his attempt to hit his mouth. The colo- 
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nel, who obſerved this accident, cried out plea. 
ſantly, Why, doctor, I find you are but a WW 
e bad engineer. While you aim at your 
* mouth you will never hit it, take my word ; 
for it. A floating battery, to hit the mark, f 


<& muſt be pointed ſomething above, or below 
it. If you would hit your mouth, direct your 
c four-pounder at your forehead, or your chin,” 
The doctor good-humouredly thanked the co- 
lonel for the hint, and promiſed. him to com- 
municate it to his friends at Oxford, where, 
he owned, that he had ſeen many a good glaſs 
of port ſpilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly al- 
moſt ſmiled, ſir George laughed, and the 
whole company, ſome how or other, applaud- 
ed this elegant piece of. raillery, But alas, 
things ſoon took a leſs pleaſant turn; ſor an 
enormous buttock of boiled ſalt beef, which had 
ſucceeded the ſoupe, proved not to be fuffici- 
ently corned for fir Tunbelly, who. had be- 
11088. ſpoke 
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poke it; and at the ſame time lord Feeble 

took a diſlike to the claret, which he affirm- 
ed not to be the ſame which they had drank 
the day before; it had no /ilkyneſs, went 
rough off the tongue, and his lordſhip ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected that it was mixed up with Benecarls, 
or fame of thoſe black wines. This was a com- 
mon cauſe, and excited univerſal attention. 
rue whole company taſted it ſeriouſly, and 
| every one found a different fault with it. The 
q maſter of the houſe was immediately ſent 
: for up, examined, and treated as a criminal. 
Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the freſhneſs 
„ehe beef, while at the fame time all the 
others fell upon him for the badneſs of his 
l wine, telling him that it was not fit uſage 

q for ſuch good: cuſtomers as they were, and in 
3 fine, threatening him with a migration of the 
8 club to ſome other houſe. The criminal laid 
4 the blame of the beef's not being corned 
enouzh upon his cook, whom he promiſed 
1 to turn away; and atteſted heaven and earth 
4 that the wine was the very fame which they 
ad all approved of the day before; and as he 
had a ſoul to be ſaved, was true Chateau Mar- 
5 Zoux, Chateau devil (faid the colonel with 
& warmth) 
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< warmth) it is your -d—d rough Chaos wine" 
Will Sitfaſt, who thought himſelf obliged ty 
articulate upon this great occaſion, ſaid, he 
was not ſure it was a mixed wine, but that in. 
deed- it drank down. © If that is all (interrupt. 
ed the doctor) let us een drink it 25 then, 
« Or, if that won't do, fince we cannot have 
« the true Falernum, let us take up for once: 
« with the vile Sabinum. What ſay you, 
e gentlemen, to good honeſt port? which 
am convinced is a much wholeſomer ſto- 
„ mach wine?“ My friend, who in his hear 
Ioves port better than any other wine in the 
world, willingly ſeconded the doctor's mo- 
tion, and ſpoke very favourably of your Pr- 
#inmgal wines in general, if neat. Upon thi 
ſome was immediately brought up, which | 
obſerved my friend and the doctor ſtuck to the 
whole evening. I could not help aſking the 
doctor if he really prefered port to lighter wins! 
To which he anſwered, * You know, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, that uſe is ſecond nature; and pon 
is in amanner mother's milk to me; for itis what 
+ my ALMA MATER ſuckles all her numerou 
& progeny with.“ I-filently aſſented to the 
doctor's account, which I was convinced ws 

| a true 
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a true one, and then attended to the judicious 
animadverſions. of the other gentlemen upon 
the claret, which. were ſtill continued, though 
at the ſame time they continued to drink it. 
I hinted my ſurprize at this to fir Tunbelly, 
who gravely anſwered me, and in a moving 
Way, Il by, what can wwe de? Not drink it 
« (replicd.T) ſince it is not good.“ © But 
« what will you have us do.? and how ſhall 
« we pals the evening? (rejojned the baronet) 
« One cannot go home at five o'clock.” 
That depends a great deal upon uſe, ſaid I.“ 


It may be ſo, to a certain degree (ſaid the 


doctor) But give me leave to aſk, you, Mr. 
« Fitz-Adam, you, who drink nothing but 
“water, and live much at home, how do 
keep up your ſpirits?” © Why, doctor, ſaid 
, as I never lowered my ſpirits by ſtrong 
“liquor, I do not want it to raiſe them.” 
Here we were interrupted by the colonel's 
raiſing his yoice and his indignation againſt 
the burgundy and champaign, ſwearing that 
the former was ropy, and the latter upon the 
ret, and not without ſome ſuſpicion of cyder 
and ſugar- candy; notwithſtanding which, he 
crank in a bumper of it, confuſion to the 


town 
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town of Briſtol and the bottle act. It was 2 
ſhame, he ſaid, that gentlemen could have no 
good burgundies and champaigns, for the 
fake of ſome increaſe of the revenue, the ma- 
nufacture of glaſs bottles, and ſuch ſort of ſtuff, 
Sir George confirmed the ſame, adding that it 
was ſcandalous ; and the whole company agreed, 
that the new parliament would certainly re- 
peal ſo abſurd an act the very firſt ſeſſion ; but 
if they did not, they hoped they would re- 
ceive inſtructions to that purpoſe from theit 
conſtituents. To be ſure, ſaid the colonel. 
What a d d rout they made about the 
© repeal of the jew-bill, for which nobody 
& cared one farthing ! But by the way (con- 
“ tinued he) I think every body has done 
© eating, and therefore had not we better 
have the dinner taken away, and the wine 
te ſet upon the table? To this the company 
gave an unanimous ay. While this was do- 
ing, I aſked my friend, with ſeeming ſeri- 
ouſneſs, whether no part of the dinner was to 
be ſerved up again, when the wine ſhould be 
ſet upon the table? He ſeemed ſurprized at my 
queſtion, and asked me if I was hungry ? To 
which E anſwered no; but asked him in my 
ET turn 
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turn if he was dry? To which he alſo anſwer- 
ed no. Then pray, replied I, why not as 
« well eat without being hungry, as drink 
« without being dry!“ My friend was fo 
ſunned with this, that he attempted no reply, 
but fared at me with as much aſtoniſhment, 
z he would have done at my great anceſtor 
Adam in his primitive ſtate of nature. 
Tax cloth was now taken away, and the 
bottles, glaſſes and diſh-clouts put upon the 
able; when Will Sitfaſt, who I found was 
f perpetual toaſt-maſter, took the chair, of courſe, 
as the man of application to buſineſs. He be- 
gan the King's health in a bumper, which cir- 
culated in the ſame manner, not without ſome 
nice examinations of the chairman as to d 
abt. The bottle ſtanding by me, I was call- 
Wed upon by the chairman, who added, that 
though a water drinker, he hoped I would not 
refuſe that health in wine. I begged te be 
excuſed, and told him that I never drank his 
Lajeſty's health at all, though no one of his 
ſubjets wiſhed it more heartily than I did. 
hat hitherto it had not appeared to me, that 
here could be the leaſt relation between the 
vine I drank, and the King's ſtate of healtk; 
| and 
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and that till I was convinced that j impairing 
my own health would improve his Majeſty, 
I was' reſolved to preſerve the uſe of my f. 
culties and my limbs, to employ both in hi; 
ſervice, -if he could ever have occaſion for 
them. I had foreſeen: the conſequences a 
this refufal; and though my friend had a. 
ſwered for my principles, I eaſily diſcovered 
an air of ſuſpicion in the countenances of the 
company; and J overheard the colonel uit 
per to lord Feeble, This Author Is a very ul 
My friend was aſhamed of me; but hon. 
ever, to help me off as well as he could, be 
ſaid to me aloud, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this i 
cone of thoſe ſingularities which you hare 
contracted by living ſo much alone.“ From 
this moment the company gave me up to m 
oddneſſes, and took no farther notice of me 
I leaned filently upon the table, waiting for 
(though, to ſay the truth, without expedtine) 
ſome of that feſtal gaiety, that urbanity, ani 
that elegant mirth, of which my friend hal 
promiſed me ſo large a ſhare: Inſtead of al 
which,” the converſation ran chiefly into mi- 
rative, and grew duller and duller with eren 
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bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his former at- 
chievements in love and wine; the colonel 
complained, though with dignity, of hard- 
ſhips and injuſtice ; fir George hinted at ſome 
important diſcoveries which he had made that 
day at court, but cautiouſly avoided naming 
names; fir Tunbelly ſlept between glaſs and 
| claſs; the doctor and my friend talked over 
college matters, and quoted Latin; and our 
@ worthy preſident applied himſelf wholly to bu- 
ſuneſs, never ſpeaking but to order; as, “ fir, 

the bottle ſtands with you; fir, you are to 
. name a toaſt ; „That has been drank al- 
be ready; here, more claret! &c.” In the 
» WY bcighth of all this convivial. pleaſantry, which 
we 
Mm 


I plainly found was come to its zenith, I ſtole, 
away at about nine o'clock, and went home z 
dere reflections upon the entertainment of 
. the day crowded into my mind, and may per- 
r bars be the ſubject of ſome future paper. 
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HE entertainment (I do not ſay the d. 
verſion) which I mentioned in my hf 
paper, tumbled my imagination to ſuch a de 
gree, and ſuggeſted ſuch a variety of indi- 
ſtinct ideas to my mind, that notwithſtanding 
all the pains I took to ſort and digeft, I could 
not reduce them to method: 1 ſhall therefore 
throw them out in this paper without order, 
and juſt as they occurred to me. 
WuàũuN I conſidered that, perhaps, two mil- 
lions of my fellow ſubjeQs paſſed two parts in 
three of their lives in the very ſame manner 
in which the worthy members of my friends 
club paſſed theirs, I was at a loſs to diſcova 
that attractive, irreſiſtible and inviſible charm 
(for I confeſs I ſaw none) to which they ſo de- 
liberately and affiduouſly ſacrificed their time, 
their health and their reaſon ; till dipping acci- 
dentally into monſieur Paſchal, I read upon the 
ſubject of hunting the following paſſage. het 
unleſs to drown thought (ſays that excellent wii 
r) 
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er) n make men throw away fo much time up- 
en a filly animal, which they might buy much 
cheaper in the market ? It hinders us from look- 

ing into our ſelvues, which is à View we cannot 
hear. That this is often one motive, and 
ſometimes the only one of hunting, I can eaſi- 

Iy believe. But then it muſt be allowed too, 
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. chat if the jolly ſportſman, who thus vigorouſly 
4 runs away from himſelf, does not break his: 
, neck in his flight, he improves his health, at 
4 leaſt, by his exerciſe. But what other mo- 
1 tive can poſſibly be aſſigned for the SoAKER's 
: dib and ſeriouſly. ſwallowing his own de- 


ſtruction, except that of dretuning thought, and 
1 | under ing him from e into bun „ tohich 


0 is a view be cannot bear? | 
F + Uxyarey the man who cannot las 
p and frequently converſe with himſelf z but 
4 miſerable in the higheſt degree is the man who. 
" dares not. f In one of theſe two predicaments 
" muſt that man be, who ſoaks and fleeps away 
« his whole life. Either tired of himſelf for 
. want of any refleCtions at all, or dreading him · 
E | {cif for fear of the ; moſt tormenting ones, hes 
lies for refuge from his folly or his guilt, to. 
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the company of his fellow-ſufferers,. and to 
the intoxication of ſtrong liquors. 
Anchnisnor Tillotſon aſſerts, and very 
truly, that no man can plead in defence of 
ſwearing, that he was born of a ſwearing con- 
ſtitution. I believe the ſame thing may with 
equal truth be affirmed of drinking. No man 
is born a drinker. Drinking is an acquired, 
not a natural vice. The child, when firſt he 
taſtes ſtrong liquors, rejects them with evident 
ſigns of diſguſt; but is inſenſibly brought firſt 
to bear, and then perhaps to like them, by the 
folly of his parents, who promiſe them as an 
encouragement, and give them as a reward. 
Wurd the coroner's inqueſt examines the 
body of one of thoſe unhappy wretches who 
drown themſelves in a pond or a river, with 
commonly a proviſion of lead in their pock- 
_ ets to make the work the ſurer, the verdidt 
is either felo de ſe, or lunatic. Is it then the 
water, or the ſuddenneſs of the plunge, that 
conftitntes either the madneſs or the guilt of 
the act? Is there any difference between a 
avater and a wine ſuicide? If there be, it is 
evidently in favour of the former, which is 
never ſo deliberate and premeditated as tie 
| latter, 
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Jatter. The SoAKER jogs on with a gentler 
pace indeed, but to as ſure and certain deſtrue- 
tion; and as a proof of his intentions, would, 
] believe, upon examination, be generally 
found to have a good deal of lead about him 


too. He cannot alledge in his defence, that he 


has not warning, ſince he daily fees in. the 
chronical diſtempers of all his fellow Soar= 
£ER5, the fatal effects of that flow poiſon which 
he ſo greedily guzzles: for I defy all the 
HONEST GENTLEMEN, that is, all the hard 


«drinkers in England (a numerous hody 1 


doubt) to produce me one ſingle inſtance of 2 
So AK ER, Whoſe health and faculties are not 
vilibly impaĩred by drinking. Some indeed, 
born much ſtronger than others, hold it out 
longer, and are abſurdly quoted as living 
proofs even of the ſalutary effects of drinking: 
but though they have not yet any of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed charaReriſtics of their profeſſion 
about them, though they have not yet loſt one 
half of themſelves by a Hemiplegia, nor the 


uſe of all their limbs by the gout; though they 


they are but moderately mangy, and though 
the impending dropſy may not yet appear; I 
Will venture to affirm that the health they boaſt- 

| K 2 ef 


of is at beſt but an aukward Ade 
neſs and health: if they are not actually fick, 
they are not actively well; and you will al. 
ways find ſome complaint or other, inadver. 
tently drop from the triumphant Soares, 

within half an hour after he has aſſured you 
| that he is neither fic nor ſorry. My wife, 
who is a little ſuperſtitious, and perhaps too 
apt to point out, ' and interpret judgments 
{otherwiſe an excellent woman) firmly be- 
Jieves, that the dropſy, of which moſt Soax- 
ERS finally die, is a manifeſt, and juſt judg. 
ment upon them; the wine they ſo much 
loved being turned into water, and themſelves 
drowned at laſt, in the element _— ſo much 
abhorred. 

| A RATIONAL and ſober man, invited by 
the wit and gaiety of good company, and hur- 
ried away by an uncommon flow of ſpirits, 
may happen to drink too much, and perhaps 
accidentally to get drunk; but then theſe ſallies 
will be ſhort, and not frequent, Where- 
as the SOAKER is an utter ſtranger to wit 
and mirth, and no friend to either. His bu- 
fineſs is ſerious, and he applies himſelf ſeri- 
oully to it ; he ſteadily purſues the numming, 
ſtupifying, 
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ſiupifying, and petrifying, not the animating 
and exhilerating qualities of the wine. Gal- 


Jons of the Nepenthe would be loſt upon him. 
The more he drinks the duller he grows; his 
politics become more obſcure, and his narra- 
tives more tedious and leſs intelligible ; till at 
laſt naudlin, he employs what little articulation 
he has left, in relating his doleful tale to an 
inſenſible audience. I fear my countryme fi 
have been too long noted for this manner of 
drinking, ſince a very old and eminent French 
hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the Engliſh who were 
then in poſſeſſion of - Aquitain, the promiſed 
land of elaret, ſays, Ils fe ſaaultrent grande- 
ment, et ſe divertirent moult tri 6 a la modi 
de leur pais, | 
A vERY' ſkilful ſurgeon of my acquaint 
ance aſſured me, that baving opened the body 
of a SOAKER, who died of an apoplexy, he 
had found all the finer tubes and veſſels plug- | | 
ged up with the tartar of the wine he had 
ſwallowed, ſo as to render the circulation of 
the blood abſolutely. impoſſible, and the folds 
of the ſtomach fo ſtiffened with it, that it could 
not perform its functions. He compared the 
K 3 bdody 
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with the tartar and dregs of the wine that hat 
run through it, as to be impervious. I adopt. 
ed this image, which ſeemed to me a juſt one; 
and I ſhall for the future typiſy the Soares 
by the ſiphon, ſuction being equally pany 
buſineſs of both. 
A object, viewed at once, and in in ful 
extent, will ſometimes ſtrike the mind, when 
the ſeveral parts and gradations of it, ſeparately 
ſeen, would be but. little attended to. I ſhall 
therefore here preſent the ſociety of. Stpnoxs 
with a calculation, of which they cannot dif- 
pute the truth, and will not, I believe, deny 
the moderation; and yet perhaps they will be 
ſurprized when they ſee the groſs ſums of the 
-wine they ſuck, of the money they- pay for 
it, and of the time'they ee. 23 
ſeven years only. | 
IxEcxo that I put a ſtaunch Sir nox very 
low, when I put him only at two bottles 2 
day, one day with another. This. in ſeven 
years amounts to four thouſand four. hundred 
and ten bottles, which make twenty. hog: 
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SUPPOSING this quantity to colt only four 
ſhillings a bottle, which I take to be the loweſt 


price of clatet, the ſum amounts to eight hun- 


dred and eighty two pounds. 

ALLOWING every SIPHON but {ix hours a 
day to ſuck his two bottles in, which is a 
ſhort allowance, that time amounts to ſux 
hundred and thirty eight days, eighteen hours; 


one full quarter of his life, for the abovemen- 


tioned ſeven years. Can any rational being 


coolly conſider theſe three groſs ſums, of wine, 
and conſequently diſtempers ſwallowed, of 


money laviſhed, and time loft, without ſhame, 
regret, and a reſolution of reformation? 


I am well aware that the numerous ſociety 
of SIPHONS will ſay, like fir Tunbelly, what 


would this fellow have us do? To which I 


am at no loſs for an anſwer. Do any thing' 
elſe, Preſerve and improve that reaſon which 
was given you to be your guide through this 


world, and to a better. Attend to and diſ- 


charge your religious, your moral,. and your 
ſocial duties. Theſe are occupations worthy 


of a rational being; they will agreeably and 


uſefully employ your time, and will baniſh 
from 


K 4 
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from your breaſts that tireſome liſtleſineſs, or 
| thoſe tormenting thoughts, from which you 
endeavour, though in vain, to fly. Is your 
retroſpect uncomfortable ? Exert yourſelves in 
time to make your proſpect better; and let 
the former ſerve as a back-ground to the latter, 
Cultivate and improve your minds with read 
ing according to your ſeveral educations and 
capacities. There are feveral uſeful books ſuit- 
ed to them all. True religion and virtue give 
_ a chearful and happy turn to the mind, admit 
of all true pleaſures, and even procure the 
a * 
CANnTABRIGIUS drinks nothing but wa- 
ter, and rides more miles in a year than the 
keeneſt ſportſman, and with almoſt equal ve- 
locity. The former keeps his head clear, the 
latter his body in health. Tt is not from him- 
felf that he runs, but to his acquaintance, 
a ſynonimous term for his ſriends. Inter- 
nally fafe, he ſeeks no ſanctuary from him- 
ſelf, no intoxication for his mind. His pene- 
tration makes him diſcover and divert him- 
ſelf with the follies of mankind, which hs 
wit enables him to expoſe with the trueſt = 


* 
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cule, though always without perſonal offence. 
Chearful abroad, becauſe happy at home, a — 
thus happy, becauſe virtuous. 


% Tam obliged fo many correſpondents for | 
12 which, though bitherto unnoti ar- will be 
publ. ified with all convenient {ro FER NAIVE 


| erse teres sette 
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T isa very true, LEE a I N a 
ciple, © that the point of perfection is at a 


middle diſtance between the two extremes :” 


and whoever is the leaſt converſant with the 
world, will have frequent opportunities of con- 


vincing himſelf of its importance, whether 


he applies it to the morals, manners, or other 
objects of human action. \ 

I $HALL make it the ſubject of this day 3 
paper to particularize the danger of paſſing 


too precipitately from one extreme to the other, 


in an inſtance which I. conceive to be of very 


material conſequenee to the entertainment, in- 


ſtruction and virtue of mankind. ** 
& K 5 1. A1 O IE | 
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Tux diſtinguiſhing charaQeriftic of the laſt 
age was PEDANTRY. Every man appeared 
fo ſenſibly convinced of the dignity and uſe- 

 fulnefsof his own profeſſion, that he conſidered ME 
.it as the only one meriting the attention of 
reaſonable creatures, and, wherever he was ad- 
mitted, introduced it as ſuch, without the leaſt 
regard to times, perſons, or places. It was 
impoſfible to fit half an hour with the man 
of learning, without diſcovering his contempt 
for every kind of diſcourſe that was not tinc- 
tured, like his own, with the ſentiments and 
language of Ariſtotle or Plato. Divines were 
apt but too often to perplex the heads of young 
ladies at tea- tables with ſchool diſtinctions, and 
the depthis of metaphyſics; and ſueh jargon 
terms as capias's, certiorari's and premunire 
facias's, were more frequently the expreſſions 
of lawyers in the fame company, than love 
and adoration, the natural language of the 
place. de e toner gptered 2 


ne The ambority o 
his voice ſilenced every milder ſubject of con- 
verſation, and the battles of Blenheim and 
—Ramillies, ſo fatal to the enemy, were fought 

over 


no ſmall terrer of his peaceable countrymen. 


Tas wits of thoſe times very finely raillied 
this foible : and it has indeed - ſuffered ſuch 
diſcouragement in our days, that an abſurdity, 5 
the very reverſe, though leſs to be juſtified, has 
ſucceeded in its place: I mean, a vicious at- 
fectation, in the preſent age, of avoiding that 2 
PEDANTRY which fo dillinguthet the pre- 


ceding one. 


Tr1s affeQation has been purſued to ſuch 
lengths, that a perſon is eſteemed very deſi- 


cient in good-breeding, who ventures to ex- 


plain himſelf on any ſubject, however natu- 
rally it may arife in company, which genius, 


education and his particular profeſſion) have 
qualified him to ſupport. As a man of the 


world, he will divert the diſcourſe to any 


other ſubject, which, being entirely unac- 
quainted with, he is ſecure of treating in a 
manner altogether removed from PEDanTRY, 
It is principally from this cauſe, that conver- 
fation, which formerly was the means of com- 
municating knowledge with the freedom and 


delicacy, peculiar to it, and which rendered the 


groves of Academus, the porches of Lycæum, 
and 
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over again in very turbulent deſcription, to the 
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and the walks of Tuſculum famous to poſte. 
ty, is degenerating into a uſeleſs and infipid 
intercourſe; while the moſt trifling amuſe. 
'ments, that relieve us from the anxiety of it, 
receive all our encouragement, 

1T is indeed no wonder that clubs and other 
ancient meetings for ſociety are growing out 
of faſhion, when punctilio not only obliges 
you to be filent on thoſe topics, which you 

are inclined, from your knowledge of them, 
to entet upon with freedom; but ſubjects you 
to the mortification of hearing them diſcuſſed 
by perſons who never talked or thought of 
them till the preſent moment. The ſitua- 
tion of the ſpeaker too, in ſuch aſſemblies, 

can be no very deſirable one, while he is vo- 
luntarily impofing the neceſſity on himſelf of 
attempting a fubject, when unprovided with 
materials for it. 

Tuis cuſtom is in no ſort confined to mix. 
ed companies, where poſſibly ſome faint ex- 
cuſes might be offered for it; but operates 
equally where men of the fame profeſſion are 

collected, who, to avoid ſeeming PEDANTS 
in the eyes of each other, prefer obſcenity, 


impertinence, or abfurdity, to a converſation 
calculated 


F 
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calculated to reflect mutual light on thoſe, ſtu- 
dies, which, either in ſpeculation or practice, 
are the employment of their lives. 
A veRYiunderſtanding friend of mine, who, 
till within this month, has not viſited London 
for five and twenty years, was lamenting to 
me ſeriouſly the viſible declenſion of knows 
ledge in this kingdom, and ſeemed apprehen- 
ſive that a country ſo diſtinguiſhed for many 
ages, was relapſing again into its ancient bar- 
barity. I was ſomewhat ſurprized at the pecu- 
liarity of his ſentiments, but did not remain 
long unacquainted with the cauſe of them, It 
ſeems my friend had- ſpent the greateſt part of 


that week in very different fets of company. 


He had dined in the beginning of it at a viſi- 
tation, where the Britiſh herring fiſhery, and 
ſome propofals reſpecting the public debt had 
very warmly interefted the upper part of the 
table. He was the leſs in humour to reliſh 
this diſpute, as he had been kept up till three 


that very morning, in the neighbourhood of 


the exchange, as moderator in a controverſy on 
ſore-knowledge and free-will. The next day, 
in Lincoln's Inn hall, he was not a little per- 


plexed with the variety of opinions on the cir- 
| culation 


1 may venture to aſſert, what in another age 
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eulation of the blood, the production of chyle, 
and the powers of digeſtion. It was his for- 
tune afterwards to be preſent at Batſon's cof. 
fee-houſe, when the diſpoſition of the German 
army at the battle of Crotſka, and the laſt ſiege 
of Coni were ſeverely arraigned z and to liſten 
at the Tilt-yard to many objections againſt a 
decree in chancery, and to a diſcourſe employ- 
ed to aſcertain the provinces of xeaſon, law 
and equity. His greateſt mortification was in 
an admittance that morning to a junto of 
ſtateſmen near Whitehall, from whom nothing 
tranſpired, after two hours attention to them, 
except ſome injudicious, though madeſt con- 
jectures, on the future ſport of Newmarket 

Ir was eaſy for me, after this explanation, 
to account for the indifferent opinion my 
friend had conceived of the divinity, law and 
: phyſic ; the politics, military knowledge and 
trade of the prefent times: and yet, from my 
-acquaintance with the characters he had ſeen, 


might have the appearance of à paradox, that 
be had been converſing with the moſt eminent 


"_ lawyers.-and phyſicians 3 with the 
. ableſt 
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ableſt ſtateſmen, Krilfulleſt commanders and 
moſt intelligent traders of any age or coun» 

* humour, it is to be feared, will. by 
degrees infect the pen as well as the tongue; 
and that we ſhall have apothecanies advertiſing 
comments on Machiavel's art of war, and ſer- 
jeants at law taking in ſubſeriptions for ſyſtems- 
of chymeſtry, and diſſertations on midwifery. 
Every man's experience will probably inform 
him that it has already extended itſelf to epif- 
tolary writing. I have a late difagreeable in- 
ſtance of it in my own family: it is in a young 
gentleman, who left England with the higheft 
reputation, about a twelve-month ſince, to 
make what is called the tour of Europe. He 
| parted from me with a promiſe of writing from 
Rome, where he propoſed to continue ſome 
time, after viſiting France, and the principal 
eities of Italy. As TI had formed very agree- 
able expectations from this correſpondence, I 
muſt confeſs my difappointment when his let- 
ter arrived. He never mentioned France, but 
to condemn the poſt-horſes ; nor took notice 
of any circumſtance in his paſſage over the 
Alps, except the'loſs of his hat and perri wig. 
385 One 


oncludec bim Schere pen 
—.— his deſcrigtion,of Parmas , His ob- 
ſervations on Florence were confined ſolely to 
its wines: and though he was profoundly ſent 
on dhe conſtitution of Lucca, he talked very 
particularly of the olives. it produced. Heat 
oecaſionally interſperſed ſome , anecdotes of 
Himſelf: as that he had drank a little too free- 
ly at Genoa with lord A. That he had broke 
the weſt window; of the great « church at Milan 
in a frolic, with ſir Thomas B. That he had 
been plundered of his gold watch and muff bor 
by a courtezan of Venice; and that he had 
attempted, in, revenge, to ſink a gondola be- 
Jonging to the Doge. Thele ſingular contents 
really gave me pain, as] bad a ſincere affection 
for my couſin and his family ; z and I began to 
moralize on the vanity and | milapplication of 
5 travelling into foreign countries. A packet 
of letters, which reached me ſoon after, from 
other coreſpondents at that time in Italy, threw 
me into new perplexities : : for they all con- 
.curred j in repreſenting my relation as doing ho- 


nour to his country by his genius and learning; 
They ſpoke of him as diſtinguiſhed for his 


knowledge of the reli igion, government and 
0 3 Anti- 
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antiquities of the ſtates he had viſited z and 
chaſtity, ſobriety and gentleneſs of manners. 
A difagreement ſo viſible between the letter 
from himſelf, and thoſe which ſucceeded it, 
was at firſt indeed not eaſily reconciled. Being 
ſatisfied, however, that my intelligence from 
| the latter might be relied on as certain, Tat 
length made a diſcovery, that my couſin had 
departed from his veracity on this occaſion ; 
and that he had aſſumed a character compound 
ed of folly, ignorance and debauchery, to which 
he had no pretenſions; preferring it to that of 
a gentleman, a fcholar and à man of virtue, 
which really belonged to him, from a ſtudious 
affeQation of appearing to his friend in any 
other light, than the unſaſhionable one of a 
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In anfiver to Hillaria and her couſin, 1 
em ſorry to ſay that it is not my good fortune to he 
the gentleman wha has attrac led their natices 
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how much converſation had-ſuffered from 
tte ſingular diſpoſition, of mankind in our age 
to appear in every character except their natu · 
ral one, and to conſider Pedantry as reſlecting 
moxe diſgrace on the perſons tinctured with it, 
than, any othen frailty,. ar even iximorality, 
Incident to our nature. I am, however, fut 
from concluding this principle (univerſal as it 


ALoperating in conjunction with it, have con- 


ment ĩt in at preſent. I ſhall mention the moſt 
remarkable of theſe cauſes in the order they 

On great abuſe of converſation has viſibly 
ariſen from our miſtaking its end, which is, 
the mutual entertainment and inſtruction of 
each other by a friendly communication of ſen- 
mw ems I 
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the general improvement from his particular. 
diſcoveries. On the contrary, we are apt to 
conſuler ſociety in no other light than as it 
gives us an opportunity of diſplaying to advan- 
tage our wit, our eloquence, or any other real 


or imaginary accompliſhment. It is our inten- 


tion to procure admiration from it, not im- 
provement, and to dazale our companions. 
with our own brightneſs, rather than to receive- 
light by reflection from Them. I'knew-indeet 


perſon of diſtinttion, ho to very great quali- 
ties had united the talents of a moſt agreeable 


ae 1 could meet perceive: etz 
iority over. his company: it vas —— 
faculty to diſcover the genius · of other men: 
no latent merit eſcaped his penetration, though- 
the proprietor ſeemed induſtious to conceal ĩt 


member of the company en that: particular 
WR N 


He. 


an itiſtance; the very oppoſtte to this, in-atate = 


from the world, 'atid even from himſelf. With. 
this advantage, he had the art to engage everyß 
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He himſelf at the ſame time pretended to ng 
more than a common part in that converſation, 
which derived its merit entirely from his ad. 
drefs. The tendency of ſuch behaviour to en- 
large knowledge, as well as to procure eſteem, 
cannot fail of — _ n, 1 
readers. 
| "Dope: is another deſeA, ee 
| nected with the abuſe above-mentioned, which 
has proved equally pernicious to converſation; 
I mean the peremp;orineſs and warmth that we 
employed in modern conferences... Indeed, 


- = 1 


manner, the ſelf-ſufficiency, and the contempt 
ments, have conſiderably preyented the ad- 
vancement of truth and conviction of error. 
Modern diſputants; by this method. have ſub- 
jected their cauſe, though perhaps founded.in 
demonſtration, to great diſadvantages z- ſince 
they have not only the prejudices of mankind 
to combat, but have. imprudently intereſted 
perhaps purely ſpeculative, a perſon, is obliged 
2 en the point in controverſy, but 
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which are united; to the queſtion by the ma- 
quently repreſented as men of weak heads and 
nothing leſs than philoſophers. It does not in- 
deed appear to the unprejudiced, that gravita- 
tion and coheſion have any viſible connection 
with ethics; that an attempt to aſcertain the 
powers of the underſtanding bas a tendency to 
undermine revelation 3 or that theſe writers 


deſerved. to be conſidered in any other light 


than as ingenious enthuſiaſts, if reaſon and uni- 
verſal experience had not confirmed their en- 
quiries to be as true as they were beautiful. I 

Platonic philoſophy in the world may be attri- 
buted more to the manner of its delivery, than 
to the ſuperior excellence of it. If we except 
the moral part, which is divinely treated, its 


ſcience did not entitle it to be advanced above: 
that of other ſects, particularly the Ariſtotelian. / 
The difference was, that the ipſe: deim and 
dogmatical poſitions of the one, made it un- 

GRE | palatable ; 
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palatable; while modeſty,  politenchs, and do. 
ference to the reaſon and dignity of manking 
ies. They were induced by tlie addreſs of it 
to purſue the conſequences of their own opi- 
nions till they led. them to abſurdity, and wens 
mot aſhamed of a concluſion which ſeemed to 
8 their favourite preju- 
Aices. It is a litile extraordinary that the ſuc- 
ceſs of this milder method of diſputation ſhould 
have had no greater influence on ſucceeding 
ages; eſpecially ſince the Divine Founder of 
chriſtianity has, by his own example, ſo emis | 
nently recommended the ſame practice. The 
errors of mankind were treated by him with 
the tenderneſs of a parent; and even divine 
truths introduced into the mind by-perfuaſion 
rather chan authority. The delivery of them 
im parables was exceſlently calculated to diveſt 
men of prejudices-and paſſions, and to exclude 

— e the 
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chiefly general truths, and n 
cular application to ourſelues. 
Tas fatal influence of politics onſocietyy in 


: country divided into. parties. like our om... 
has been too often mentioned to requixe illuſtra- 


tion, I ſhall obſerve onlys that it has been the- 


occaſion of excluding a variety of uſeful know· - 


ledge from converſation, even with men of the 
moſt moderate principles. They have been 
cautious of engaging on any ſubject, which 


from the natural relation of one ſoience to an- 
other, have by this means preeluded them- 
{elves from almoſt every branch of inſtructive 
converſation, It was obſervable at che table of; 
the ſubject of diſcourſe,: which he himſelf ap- 
peared not ſufficiently to diſcountenance. To 
ſame ſerious perſons, who took offence at his 
conduct, he made the following apology. 1 
have attempted, ſays he, in vain to ſtart other 
« ſubjects, and at the ſame time preſerve the 


] introduce the ſtate of ancient and modern 


learning, we enter very ſoon inta a compa- 


* riſon of the "governments. they have: flour 


mime ned 


harmony of my company. If, for iriſtance, 


| 
i 
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e riſhed under, to the diſadvantage of the pre 
« ſent one, and the perſons that conduct it. 
If the ſubject has been philoſophy, I have 
« ſometimes apprehended that it would con- 
« clude with laying hands on the hilts of 
«ſwords, from diviſions on toleration, and 
& occaſional conformity. I am therefore un- 
der the neceſſty of conniving at a ſubject, in 
4 which alone whig and tory, churchman and 
_ « diſſenter, miniſterial” and | anti-miniſteria 

man unite together * e e of 
«chearfulneſs.” © 0 0 

ANOTHER” 3 to the: iini 
converſation may be aſcribed to our notion of 
its being intended as a relaxation from every 
thing ſerious, uſeful, or moral. The mind 
has been compared to a bow, which is ſome- 
times unbent to preſerve its elaſticity: and be- 
we make the ſame concluſion of the -human 
mind. Whereas the mind is an active prin- 
ciple, and naturally impatient. of eaſe ;/ it may 
loſe indeed its vigour by being employed too 
itſelf again, rather by varying its applica- 
ton than — -inattive. Hide 


agrecably relieve- — ſtudies, 


this continued, though varied exerciſe of the 


that ſuperiority over the modern, which we 


are more ready to acknowledge, than to en- | 


quite into the reaſon of. Even Tully. himſelf, 
if he bad dedicated. his retirement to thoſe 


amuſements that employ, the modern world, : 
might have. been delivered to poſterity with no 
greater reputation, than what he was entitled 


to from the character of an eminent pleader 
and politician, » It was in that retirement, and 


in the hours of conyerſation, that he exhauſted 
thoſe ſubjects of reaſon and philoſophy, which 


iriends on a particular branch of writing, that 
of dialogue. , Every one-admired the eaſe of 


deras as ſtiff and unnatural, ' 1 agreed i in opi- 
nion with them, but thought their reflections 
3 much a ſatire. on the age as the writers. 


Madern dialogue appears unnatural, becauſe 


Vol. III. 3 the 
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nl is light . 


chan 2 total indolenee and diflipation./. It is 


mind, in the hours of leiſure as well as of bu- 
ſmeſs, that ſeems to have given the ancients 


late xendered him. the admiration of mankind. | 
| was engaged lately in converſation with ſome _ 


be ancients in it, and condemned the wa- 


- 
"_ * 
= 
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the'ſceries; the perſons and the ſubjects it al 
dociates, are ſeldom united / in real life. Ic un 
natural for an ancient vormet io repreſent Var. 
70, Atticus, Brutus, bec. diſculäng ſubjeds uf 
the utmoſt importance to mankind in pattico' 
or gardens, becauſe the great men of Rome 
frequently ſpent their retirement in this man- 
ner. It would ſbem the very reverſe to intro- 
duce” In our days fir Themas fequelling y 
lord duke to reſume his arguments for the im 
materiality of the ſoul under the ſhade” of z 
beech-tree, or entreating him to penetrate in- 
| to the receſſes of the wood, chat he may purſue 
without interruption hixenquiry into the foun- 
dation of morality. The reaſon is, that di- 
quiſitions of this kind do not frequently engage 
the thoughts of our great men; or if they rea. 
y think' of tem, they appropriate thinking 
to the particular apartments they'll their 
dies ; "When they chance to penetrate into the 
gloom of woods, it is in purſuit of game, not 
of truth. "The converfition in gardens is not 
often of an elerated End; And the circulr 
ſeats round threading trecæs uta iuſßire the 
e 9 
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16A doſe this ſubject with lamenting the 


of the ſ6fter Tex from every converſation 
either ſerious or inſtructiye. The maſt en- 
lightened ages of the world entertained juſter 
notions of their merit: enen Srateas, · the fa- 


- ther of ancient wiſdom, was fond of acknow - 
feaging that he: had ledrnt elohuence from 


Aſpatia. I may add of the ſex, that they de- 


tive ſome advantage over us from the very de- 
feds of their edueation: their minds opetpte 


with more freedom, and wich the genuine ſim · 


— liheureftsHFhidhabe hot 


nor confined tdithe paid edles Gf ies 


ing, that proval in colleges3nid4chools; The 
to a place in the grively" a wells the mot 


chearful company; I will mot even except the 
Sympoſia of philoſophers: for, to conelude 2 
little Jearnedly; tough demonſtratiotr ĩitſeir may 
appear principally to depend:on the judgment, 
yet the diſcovery: of interinediate ideas; neceſ. 


ſary i it is more Eeuadey cc prove 
_— 19248 
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PFs 2:7 owl e n Sift 
Loy UE enten meap,or middletwck ot 
has always been eſteemed the beſt, becauſe 
155 js the happicſt> and I belienys nportenguiry, 
it will be found to be the happieſt, becauſe the 
people ſo ſituated are the wiſeſt part of man- 
kind; and being the wiſeſt, are beſt able to 
greateſt enemies to happineſs. 
Bur has not a man of the firſt rank and 
ſortune a greater opportunity, in proportion 
to that fortune, to acquire knowledge, than 2 
man in middling circumſtances ? Moſt cer- 
c aminly he has ; and I make no doubt but that 
perſons of the firſt quality would be perſons of 
the firſt underſtanding, if it was not for one 
very material obſtacle; I mean FASHION, 

| | There 
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There ane no two characters ſo entirely incom- 
| patible, as a man of ſenſe and a man of faſbion, 
A man of faſhion. muſt devote his whole time 
to the faſhionable pleaſures; among the firſt 
of theſe may be reckoned gaming, in the pur- 
ſuit of which we. cannot allow him leſs. than a 
third part of the twenty ſour hours and the 
other ſixteen (allowing for a little ſleep) are to 
be ſpent e e eee vicious, 
but not more proſitable. ell e 
Men 
that every man of quality is a man of faſhion; 
on the contrary,” I know of ſeveral whoſe titles 
ſerve to make their merits more conſpicuous: 
bo holds the firſt place amongſt the men of 
wit and genius, has not been known to alter 
de cock of W mine 
years. DEU itio m 

I we ed the loweſt cbt life but ſor 
a moment, we ſhall not be at a loſa to account 
for their ignorance. They have little more 
for refreſument. They work to ſupply their 
own neceſſities, and the luxuries of the. great. 
Let us amine ho far theſe two extremes of 


cha ne L 3 lo 


ws HE W OR b. W of 
lite reſemble each other in —— 
anddiverfions: John Slaughter, the butch 
trots his gooſe · rumped mare twelve miles with. 
inthe hour for twenty guineas. My lord rides 
his own horſe a match for five hundred. Ts 
brieklayet's labourers play at all fours in an ale! | 
3 ſhy tHe eee 
world. My lord, having been unfortunate 
im an amour, ſends to the doctoriat Whitehall. 
to the licentiate upon Ludgate-hill. In their 
taſte too they are the fame. It is common in 
our theatres ſor the plaudit to come at one and 
the:fame time from the boxes and the uppet 
gallery: If their plurality of wives and m- 
_ fireſſes, in their nen- Obſervance Gf religions 
ceremonies, and in many other particulars; 
which I ſhall forbear to mention, they ſeem 
tntirely to agree. 26,200 4134}. 238, damn 
Fon iny own patty'] imbibediearly the love 
de mediocrity j and I find-it growing upon 
maß as L increaſe in ers? inſomuch that my 
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afraid, Mr. Fitz- Adam, Shen I el pen fe 
little anecdotes of my life, that you will accuſe 
me of running into the xxT RENE, by adher- 
ing too cloſely and circumſtantially to the ME+ 
piu. For example. IL gave more ſor my 
chambers than I need to have done, becauſe L 
would have them in the Middle Temple, a 
ſituation very agreeable to me, as lying in the 
midway between the city and the court. [ have 
never thought myſelf ſo happy at the play- 
houſe, ſince Burton's box was taken down, 
though I always ſit in the center of the mid- 
de gallery. And to tell you the truth, I have 
often wiſhed myſelf ſhortet, becauſe I am 
ſomewhat above the middle, ſtatufe. HDA 
Turs particular way: of thinking very fre- 
quently ſubjects me to little rudeneſſes and af- 


fronts, It was but bother night that a young 
gentleman of our inn, who aſpires at being 
lord chancellor, wiſhed me in the middle of a; 
horſe· pond, fur dwelling perhaps, a little too 
long on the happineſs of a. middle ſtate ; and it: 
is no new thing to me at Nando's, to overhearr 
| the ſmarts, at my -entrance- into: that coffce-: 
houſe, crying out, 4 there comes old MR 
. n dig bonead-ooft ve vov & d 
4 . Tus, 
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- TresE, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are diſagreeable 
wh things; but then I have the ſelf-ſatisfaQion 

Cc knowing that I am in the right. But l 
1 treſpaſs on your patience, and belides, haye 
8 made my letter longer than I intended: I ſhal 
| therefore conclude abruptly with that excellent 
. with of Agur's, — ee 
| ee? 1 55 | 
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By mere eee e ww 
illuſtrate by example the abſurdity of running 
into extremes, I ſhall preſent my-readers with 
another letter, hich I received ſome time ago 
„ e tA ae 2 wY 
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Mr. Pi ee 
IAM an humble couſin to two allem, who 
though they are good - humoured, good - fort 
of people, and (all things confidered) behave 
to me tolerably well, yet their manners and 
taſk of pleaſing them is rendered very difficult 
is a very jolly free-hearted girl, and fo great 
"12238 1 ; SAL an 
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an enemy to all kinds of form, that you ſel- 
dom ſee her with ſo much as a pin in her 
gon; while the youngeſt, who thinks in her 
heart that her ſiſter is no better than a 51 AT. 
renn, runs into the contrary extreme; and 
is in every thing ſhe does, an abſolute FAB. 
She takes up almoſt as much time to put on a 
gown, as her ſiſter does to dirt one. The eld- 
eſt is too thoughtleſs to remember what ſhe is 
to do, and the youngeſt is ſo tedious in doing 
it, that the time is always elapſed in which it · 
was neceſſary for it to be done. If you lend 
any thing to the eldeſt; you are ſure to have 
ir loſt; or if you would borrow uny thing f 
the youngeſt, it is odds but ſhe refuſes it ſrom 
an opinion that you will be leſs careful of it 
than herſelf. Whatever work is done by one 
iſter, is too ſlight to bang together for an 
hour's wear; and whatever is undettaken by 
the other, is generally tob nice and curious to 
be finiſhed! tan ad: tb 1771 on g: nnd 
As they are conſtantly bed - fellows/ the firſt | 
ſeep of the eldeſt is ſure to be broke by the 
youngeſt, whoſe uſual time of undreſſing and 
folding up her clothes, is at leaſt an hour and 
a half, allowing a third part of that time 
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for;hindranees,, occalioned. by ber eldet filter: 
things, which. lie eee in her 
way. 14 23143 od Zune . ex 
Le had nar Mov Fuge, Ile 
exactly how. it wald be: the eldeſt would. 
loſe her's"by ſaying: YE9'too!! ſpon and the 
youngeſt by ſaying 80 too oſten. . If they 
any Ai ng right, and theo other toocttdious 10 
de any ting pleaſinga or were they imothets,. 
the daughters of the eldeſt would be. playing: 
at tau with the boys; and the ſoms of the. 
youngeſt: dreſſing dolls with the miſſes. 
21 wign, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you would. 
ber ſo kind to theſt couſims of mine a8 to ſa- 
wur them with your advice. ; have told you. 
already, that they are both good-humoured ; 
and if you could prevail upon the eldeſt to 
botrow from the youngeſt a little thought and 
neatneſt ; and upon the ynungeſt to add to 
her exactneſs a little of the careleſs freedom of 
the eldeſt, you would make Them very ami- 
able ur the — all bum· 
ble A wer I am, 818, 


e 160d nt meet rey, gata 
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Now. MN ey, bau an, Tur” | 


was: et Seca ur 
I at receiving a letter by the-penny-poſt, ac- 
quainting me that notwithſtanding. all I had 
ſaid in a former paper coneetning the general 
reformation that had taken place by means of 
theſe eſſays, there were people amongſt us 
who were taking pains to undo all I had done; 
and that.unleſs'T exerted —— * a 
mankind ywould-falb diy of their intention. 
The writer of this letter proceeds to inform 
me; that be bas lately obtained a ſight of a 


re manuſcript (taken, as he ſippoſes, 


from a foryin Machitavel) called BELSHE Goh, 
or the Ma'tettD 'Ditvit, which manu- 


ſcript; he'is eredibly aſſured,” is ititended to be 
offered at one of the theatres this very ſeaſons, | 
My correſpondent inveighs greatly againſt the. | 
evil tendency of this piece, of which he has 
ſent me a ſhort tranſcript; intreating my pub- 
1 of it, as a warning to the Managers | 


228. 
bur TY canſenting to its exhibition. The 
tranſcript, which conſiſts only of one ſbon 
ſcene, together with n 
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actly as follows. 10 
BzLeHEGOR, a . doi, in «th dl 
5s 3 where, after. . Pa | 
a ſmall ſrxe, dreſſed like o lachs in a flant- 
coloured livery, trimmed with black; and fluck. 
round with fireworks, riſes from a trap door, de- 
livers à letter to BELPHEGOR, and, making a 
very low bow, deſcends in thunder and lightening 
as be roſe. . BELPHEGOR then comes: forward: 
and reads the letter, which contains theſe wards. 
« FORASMUCH as our true and truſty devil 
< and couſin, BELPHEGOR, hath, in obedi- 
* ence to our commands, ſubmitted himſelf to 
ce the torments of the married ſtate. for one 
« whole year upon earth, thereby to inftrudt, 
Us in the nature of wives, and to get re- 
« miffion of puniſhments for all huſbands in 
< theſe our realms ; and We, well-knowing: 
«the many miſeries he hath endured in this, 
« his Nate of fleſh, and being graciouſly: 
* to releaſe n from his bondage, 
: 8 « haye 
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« have ordered that the earth do open at fix 
« in the evening of this preſent day, to re- 
« admit him to our dominionz. Wer at 
. ee ant: wor bas Nb 
| | « prurde 
; a #4 he 71 of portal A 127 

Bernsen expreſs per J e 
the ler, and while be is than PE To fob 
bis cemency; an tomgratulating himſelf that H, 
lliverante is near at" hand, HAZ . 
irn et the back of tht flage, looking very diſonß- 
lately, and bowing 10 BzLPHEGOR, who, after” 
ſurveying him with wonder, exclaims as follows. 

Be. Hey-day l Who, in the name of PRO. 
SERPINE, have we here? Some öthef devil 
upon a frolie too, I ſuppoſe ! He looks plaguy 
diſcontented. If thou art a devil, ſpeak to 
me. (Harlequin ſhakes his hand) K French- 


an Paas; Fuchs Us whuld ve Find — 


his tongue ſooner. Are you married, friend y 
Has, A very miſcrable fellow) fr. 
BI. Why, ay; that ſounds alittle like ma- 

trimony, But who are you ? For by the 

knave's look, and the fooP's coat, you ſhould 
be Gris e A in Ti . 2460 © 03 Je 
Hax. 1 could eat a little, __— 
BEL, 


tit was not for hunger, now, I ſhould. beg lav 


2 TIER WO KED: Now 
BET. Very likely, friend. But Who e 
vou, I tt 19746 a; 16 gained offi 
5 eee Por Harlequin- Gris! mais 
a 5 1 
BEL. . A aepin ! Whars that? 
fu? ——— ane ir tout 
words 3 his. buſineſs. is to convey moral ſenti- 
"ments with a nod of dhe haad, or u ſhake: of 
_ the nether r 
il. you pleaſe, fir. 1H is ati ee ot 
(BELPHEGOR, uu, big band, anda tas 


riſes, with proviſion and uuns. 17 110 
Hax. Sir,, yourmmoſh 2252 IH 


ta,alle. $rs, if-you ara. 


Bag. Adel un arne 
friend. be rn lier vl nl on $708 © 

| Ha. But ane yen, really; the derb, ir: 
Br. 5 As e Mr. Har- 
5 lequin? Os 
11 R it is not ay 
way to object to triſes. Sir, m humble duty 
mee (Drinks) Vas fe ig po. 
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the devil, or ſame ſuch great perſon. And pray 
{r, if one may. make bold to.aſk, how go mat. 
« below, fur ? 1 ſuppoſe you haye a rogld.of 
company there. DP} nyt 


ns js ja ids oo tg, to the pace: 
B21. To thoſe who have not been pile 


3 MY 


town indeed | 


Hax. To be ſur a f town 17975 | 
2 7 TEE — ch . 
* 2 a2 * _— 
the place ; rather les ſcandal yl bk ae 

Har. And more ſinning, perhaps? _ 

Ber. Ven hule difference, as to that: 4 
poerily, we have. none of: "people of falhioh, 


r 


you know, are above hypocrily ; ; | and we | ale 
| chiefly people of faſhion. ff At ag 144 
1 No doubt, fir. 1 1 1 
comers1 reckon from England St bin; 

Ber. A good many, fri friend d ; wy We By 
ticularly fond of the Engliſh, 

Hax: Nn peck ons, 
preſume ? But. +3 47% a4 > en hy 


1 


Br Lawyers we d nat mit BE 


good ſort. of A in e 
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how it is, we are apt to be jealous of them! 
think and ſo they go a little Tower down. 

Hax. Divines of all religions, I ſuppoſe? 

Bet. Rather Wn" religion; fend” of 
thoſe we have abundance ; and very mich ie. 
vcd they are indeed. loc a 1 ; 3408 

Has. Phyſicians too no doubt ? 44 

Ber. And that's 2 little odd; Fr | 
no deaths among us; and het there is ho” 
country under Heaven, T believe, 'fo ſtocked" 
with phyſicians as ours "is hag ORG: 

Har. Any traders, pray ? 8 

Ber. A world of them, of Wb 
The induſtry and wealth of thoſe: gentlemen 
will always ſecurs.them q warm place with Us.” 

Hax. Atheiſts I ſuppoſe in plenty)? 

BzL. Atheifts ! Not thatI remember. We 
have abundance of fine gentlemen; but I ne- 
"en that they profeſſed atheiſm below. * 

. And pray, fir, be ay ef the playen 


nate a vit? 4 A 
L. I never heard that they went any where 
elſe. They are 2 little unmanageable indeed; 
but we have them all, from Roſcius of Rome, 
to Joe, Miller of Drury-lane and a fine com- 


pany they we. Beſides, we bive all the wits 
that 


thorough- bred Engliſh woman of quality will 


l. HE: W O * b. 
that ever wrote; and then we have no licencer 
to be a check upon their fancies; though l 
don't remember that le wdneſs has been carried 
a degree farther than with Lou. 
Hax. Very likely, fir. But pray, fir if 1 
may —— whoare r 
at preſent? 

Ber. Why, TY among 1 a num- 
ber, it is hard to ſay which: © The' nums of all 
nations are reckoned mighty good'fort of wo- 
men ; but adevil of true taſte will tell you that a A 
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go beyond them. 5 
Hax. You are pleated to hain the 
Engliſh ladies, ir. And what exrtab/Einitry 


buſineſs, if 1 ay have leave to aſk, may Rave 


been the occaſion of this pop; 2 0! 


BL. Curioſity and a wife: the very two ' 
things that ſend you "gentlemen upon 4 viſit 
to Us. © 4 [52436 V K AAA 

' Han. May be fo. And pray) vlt ti 
do you intend to make?” 501-1433 gad n 
BEL. On Only this evening · 1] 236 ail is 
Hax. Can I do you any ſervice; fir? © 

"Ber; Ay; portal ante loreowy ik? 
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» Ber. Going dicker as fa athens 
Harlequin But Ii bear:her entning walk 
N ways νν inſtruct πτ“·’-Iͤ / LEA. 
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1 ends the ſcene; which my cone: 


ſpondent inyeighs againſt with ſo much bitter- 
neſs, that whey I conſider, it throughout, Iam 
Almost of -oginion, that, (in the, faſhionable 
phraſe) he; is Zaking me in, and that he has de. 
hired wy publication; of it in order to excite 
curiolity, and to get the piece talked of before 

its apppearance upon the klage And indeed 
| this. method of BUFFING by ty 79 ſe⸗ 
qpentiꝝ che moſt ſucceſsful of Wy ein 
theſe very reformed. times a wick ed book is ſo 
rere to be met with, people will be tempted o 
read it out of mere curioſity. W 
| I REMEMBER a very ſceptical "pamphle, 
| that yas,no-where.to be ſegp. but ini e bert. 
ſeller's ſhop, till the author bethought himſelf 
of ſelecting the moſt. offenſiye, paſſages of itt, 
and bycprinting, chem in the Daily Advertiſer, 


and ae e mn th ande 
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magiſtrate to ſuppreſs ſo pernicious a perform 
.nce, be carried it through three impreſſions 
in les than a fortnight. If my preſent « cor- 
cſpondent has adopted this plan, 1 flulf take 
care to counterwöftk His Aeſign, by Boing 18 
o my opinion, that tie above ſcene er 
it may be object d to by people of abe 
Nen r Rene ea i 
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HE — {6 wetifth With fach 
an air of truth, that though it comes | 
hom one of thoſe unhappy creatures vhè have 


always a ſtory to tell in palliation or their in 


famy,' I cannot refuſe giving it a place in this 
paper. If the artifice that undid this poor 
girl be a common one; it may poſſibiy bo le 
practiſed by being more knowth A a 
ſpellings and a fe errors im the Engl. 
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- Carty, $1 IO ginodt 7 Penny 
«i "Mr. Fife Ab AA. hy an 


75 be rt ine i Flies 4; 
Sil, e . 

* — daughter of very have mh u- 
putable parents in the north of England; but 
25 an, account of my family does no way, re. 
late to my ſtory, I ſhall avoid troubling you 
with any farther particulars on that head. At 
the age of ſeventeen I had leave from my fa 
ther and mother to accompany a neighbouring 
family of ſome diſtinction to town, having 
lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy with the young 
ladies of that family ever ſince I was a child 
Arx our arrival in town, we were viſited by 
a great deal of company, and among the reſt, 
by a young gentleman of fortune, who ſeldom 
paſſed a day without ſeeing us. As this genile- 
man's family, and- that of my friends had been 
long acguainted, his admiſſion to us was with- 
out the leaſt ceremony; and indeed he was 
looked upon by, the young ladies and myſt 
rather as a brother than a viſitor. - I bad oſten 
obſerved, and I confeſs, with a ſecret fatisfac- 
tion, that his behaviour to Me, eſpecially when 
alone, was ſomewhat more n, than to 
T | any 
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any of my 2 | nd Could not belp 


amuſe and entertain us. 


One afternoon, having! been troubled with | 
the head-ach in the morning, and having there- 


fore excuſed myſelf from dining and' ſupping 


but with the family where 1 led, he kalled, 
2s he had many times done, to alk us to the 


play. I expreſſed my concern at the ladies be- 


ing from home, but fooliſhly ſuffered myſelf | 


to be perſuaded to go alone with him into the 


gallery, after having been laughed at for my 
objections, and told that J ought to have a 
better opinion of him than to think — 


ble of aſking me to do an improper thing. 


Wn'e the play was over, we took 408 
to return home; but the coachman, having no 
doubt received his Jeſſon, ſtöpped juſt at tue 


door of à tavern, bing W that one of the 
traces was broke, and that he could go no farther. 
1 ſuffered myſelf to be handed into the tavern, 


while another cbach was called, which! not 


being immediately to be had, my companion 
obſerved to me ſmilingly, that it was a hap- 
Py. OT; and as the family I lived with 


would 


plating it to his favourable opinion of me, that 
| he was continually contriving parties abroad is 


Py 
—  —————— — —— 
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curſe, aſſuring me as often as I attempted 
R 


paſſed away almoſt. imperceptibly. However 
recollecting myſelf at laſt, I inſiſted peremptorily 
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would net 15 at home, I Jhould be his 7 


1 he knew, he aid, {by i 


| would not return till twelve ; 3; and there could 


beo kind of harm in eating a bit of chicken 
and drinking a glass of wine ; where \ We were, 
| was Frightened at the thoughts of what Ia 


doing, but was indiſcreet enough to conſent 


His behaviour to me all the time was the mal 
reſpectful in the World. Hie tot care to er 
gage my attention by ſome intereſting di 


to move, that it was quite early, and that til 


attempt going. (oe Ad tet 

I FBRY. — brat 
heated at the, playhouſe, I was tempted to 
drink a glaſs or two of wine. more than I ws 
acopſtomed to, Maha a= 


— inn 8 'the time 


upon gains; *, 


r ⁰'“ͥ. ] 7 t= é OB]S Oh x8 at a 


beurbood.“ I ſtill inſiſted upon going home ; 
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pulled out his watch, and, as if por 
prized, declared it was paſt two o'clock WT 
ing in the greateſt ſeeming copſternati JP. that 

it would be impothble.for me to go home tha 
night, and curſing, his own fally for the miſ- 
chief he had brought Dann inc bie at 
IVI not attempt, Mr. Fita dam ny fo. de- 


lube the confuſion; h was in Vet fil I in- 


ited upon going homeʒ hich he endeayoured 
to diſuade me from, by ſaying, that he too well 
knew the temper, of the gentleman | at whole 


| thouſe Lived, $0. think of carrying me thither 


at ſo late an hour z that he,qwould cot conduct me 
toalady of his acquaintance, wha ſhould. wait 
on me home in the morning, and make an ex- 
cuſe ſor my lying out. Janbwered him, that 1 


vould lie no where, but at homes that I de- 


teſted myſelf for going out with him, and that 
I would: return immediately, et the bour he 


hat it would. Bet us gu firſt of all, replied 


« be, to'thedJady's, where I will leave you but 


« for a moment, and, ſee if the family are sit 
ting up for qu for, to, knack: at..the door 


Lund be: refuſed}admitzange would. ruin your 


reputation in the opinion. of all. the neigh- 
and 
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ie ee ee ee 
ed; but inſtead ef carrying me o my friends, 

| It Ropped at 4 Houſe in another firect:' Hay! 
was forced againſt my will to alight.” The 
miſtreſs of it was up; a circumſtance which 1 
ſhould have wondered at, if I had not bern 
frightelief almoſt to death, and incapable of 
tlünking, ſpeaking, or knowing what J. did. 
Tux Weetch, after having apologized to le 
lady for the diſtreſs he had brought me into, lc 
me in great haſte, to bring me intelligence of 
what was doing at home. He returned in a ſhort 
time, and with the greateſt ſeeming concem 
in his countenance, told me, that he had learnt 
from one of the ſervants, that the family had 
ſupped at home; that they were exaſperated 
"againſt me'beyond forgiveneſs 3 that they con- 
cjuded me undone; and that they had ſworn 
never to admit me within their doors again. 
was quite chunderſtruck at this intel. 
| gence, and accuſed the wretch who brought it 
me as the vileſt of men. He ſell upon his 
knees, oonjuring me not to think him capable 
of arly deſign” in what was done, and vowing 
to facrifice his fe and fortune to reinſtate me 
in "the good” opinion of my! friends.” I un. 
| * 
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obliged now to put myſelf under his protec- 

tion but refuſed going to bed, though preſſed 
to it by the lady of the houſe, who called her- 
elf his relation. Early in the morning, taking 

the lady along with him, he pretended. to go 
again to my friends; but returned to me with 
an account that they were quite outrageous 
zoainſt me, and abſolutely determined never 
to ſee me again. I wrote to them in the moſt 
moving manner that my heart could dictate, 
and gave the letter to the care of this falſe 
friend. I wrote alſo to my parents letter after 
letter, but without receiving a ſyllable from 
them in return; ſo that I now looked upon 

myſelf as compleatly undone, The anxiety 1 
ſuffered threw me inito a fever, during which 


ume the wretch hardly ever ſtirred from my 


bed-fide, vowing that his life depended upon 
my recovery, I was ſoon indeed reſtored to 
my health, but never to my peace. My be- 
trayer began now to talk to me of loves, and 
I began fooliſhly to regard him as one that had 
ſaffered too much for what I could not impute 
to him as a crime, He ſaw, and took care 
hourly to improve, my too favourable opinion 
of him; and at length (for why ſhould I dwell 
Vox. III, M minutely 
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minütely on whit 1 with Forever to forge) 
by a thouſand ſtratagetmis on his fide, and 

fatal inclination on my Ny Irrecoverably 
undid me. 

" From that very diy his affections began to 
cool: and (will it be believed when I tal it 
he grew in a very little time to hate me to tha 
degree, that in order to get rid of me, and to 
make our ſeparation my own act, he confeſſed 
to me the whole ſcheme he had laid to get me; 
fhewed me advertiſements in the papers from 
my friends and parents, offering rewards for 
my diſcovery; and returned me the letters | 
had written to them, every one of which he 
had detained. 

Isroop ftonifhed at his ia; 8 and ab- 
bored him in my foul. But alas! it was non 

too late for me to apply to friends. Ruminit- 
ing one afterrioon on my deplorable condition, 
I was ſurprized at ſeeing an elderly lady enter 
my chamber. She made me an polog) f 
her vifit, and very frankly told me, that from 
ſome diſtant hints which The had that day re- 
ceived from the miſtreſs of the houſe, ſhe ap- 
prehended I was fallen into bad hands; Which, 


if rae, Ke would be gies Hit me to the 
- Utmoſt 
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utmoſt of her power. She ſpoke this with ſo 
much affection and good- nature, that T made 
no ſcruple of telling her my whole tory, which 
+ extremely affected her, that the ſhed tears 
while I ſpoke; and often interrupted me with 
her exclamations againſt the villany of men. 
At the concluſion ſhe offered that moment to 
take me away, aſſuring me that her houſe, 
her purſe and her ſincereſt friendſhip ſhould 
always be mine. I would have fallen on my 
knees to thank her, but ſhe prevented me; 
and ordering a coach to be called, ſhe con- 
veyed me that very evening to her country- 
] srAYED there a week, and met with the 
moſt kind and tender treatment from her. She 


compelled me to accept of ſome changes of 


clothes and linen, and then brought me to her 
-houſe in town; where, in leſs than four- and - 
twenty hours, ſhe told me, without the leaſt 
ceremony, that I no doubt knew for what pur- 
poſe ſhe had taken me, and that as 1 could have 
no pretenſions to modeſty, ſhe hoped my be- 
daviour would be ſuch as ſhould give her no 
occaſion to repent of her kindneſs to me. 1 
red es underſtand Her, and was informed 


M 2 wn (though 


| to write as I deſired; and the wretch indeed 
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{though not in plain words) that my benefac. 
 treſs was a bawd, and that ſhe had taken me 
into her family for the moſt infamous of pur. 
poſes. I trembled with amazement, and in. 
ſiſted on leaving the houſe that inſtant,” She 
told me, I was at full liberty to do, fo ; but 
that firſt I muſt pay her for my lodging and 
clothes. She ſpoke this with great eaſe and 
careleſſneſs, and then left me to myſelf, Iran 
down ftairs with precipitation; but alas ! ſcarce 
was I out of the ſtreet before I was ſtopt and 
brought back by a bailiff who had a writ a- 
gainſt me. I requeſted that I might have leave 
"4 write to the gentleman from whom I hai 
Dean taken: for bad as he was, I faid, he 
vould not utterly deſert me. I was permitted 


anſwered my letter ; but it was only to tell me, 
that as I had thought proper to run away from 
him, he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay to 
me; and that, in ſhort, I muſt either ſubmit 
to conditions, or go immediately with the 
bailiff. Frightened at the horrors of a priſon, 
and hoping that my ſtory might move com- 
paſſion in thoſe to whom I was to be intro- 


duced, I conſented to do as * would have 
Mme. 
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me. But alas, fir ! J was miſtaken : they 
liſtened indeed to my ſtory; but inſtead of 
melting at my misfortunes, they adored me, 
they ſaid, for my invention. At length, 
having led the life of a proftitute for more 
than a month, I attempted to make a ſecond. 
eſcape, and to fly to the hands of juſtice for 
protection: but I was again caught, and car⸗ 
ried to a ſpunging-houſe; where, after” re- 
maining two days, a gentleman who had been 
admitted to me at that vile woman's, came to 
ſce me in my confinement, paid off the debt 
for which I was arreſted, and took me to be: 
his miſtreſs. , ; 
Bor though the life T now lead is n ſome 
degree more ſupportable than that which I 
have eſcaped from, yet to one who hopes that 
ſhe has ſtill ſome remains of principle left, it 
is terrible and ſhocking, My friends know 
what I am, and what I have been, but they re- 
ject and hate me : and I have not the leaſt 
glimmering of hope ever to recover from the 
ſituation 1 am in, unleſs my ſtory ſhould merit 
the compaſſion of Him to whom I now ſend it, 
and find a place in the WoRLD, Vile as I am, 
I would be otherwiſe if I might, Tam not old 
1 in 
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in wickedneſs, though I have gone ſuch lengths 
in itz. being now really and truly but juſt turned 
of eighteen, and having left my father's houſe 
no more- than fifteen months ago, two of 
which months I lived in innocence and reputa- 
tion with the moſt worthy of families. 
As to him who has brought upon meall this 
weight of miſery, and who ſerenely and un- 
concernedly can reflect upon what he has done 
(for ſo I am ſure he does) I have nothing to 
fear, and nothing to hope. I can therefore 
have but one inducement to defire your pub- 
lication of this letter, which is, that my friends 
may know that 1 have gained that credit 
with a ſtranger which they have refuſed to 
give me, and that I am really and truly an ob- 
Feen, | 
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"You maſt — bumbl: ſervant, 
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E gives me wt pleaſure that I am able i in 
this day's paper to. congratulate. the. polite 
part of my fellow ſubjects of both ſexes, upon 
the ſplendid revival of that moſt rational en- 
tertainment, an Italian opera. Of late years 
it had ſeemed to ſicken, fo that I greatly feared 
that the unſucceſsful efforts which it made from 
time to time, were its convulſiye and expiring 
pangs. But it now appears, and indeed much 
to the honour of this country, that we have 
ſtill too many protectors and protectreſſes of 
tze liberal arts, to ſuffer that of muſic, the moſt | 
liberal of them all, to fink for 1 4 
encouragement. 

Au ſenſible that Italian opera's have fre- 
quently been the objects of the ridicule of 
many of our greateſt wits; and viewed in one 
light only, perhaps not without ſome reaſon. 
But as I conſider all public diverſions ſingly . 
with regard to the effects which they may have 
mn Wa: the public, I 

M 4 | confeſs 
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confeſs I reſpet nn, 3 
innocent of any. . 

Tux ſevere. monſieur Boileaws juſtly con- 
demns the French oper#'s, the moral of which 
he calls 


. Se -ferale libriu . 
Que Lully r. chnuffa des ſons de ſa muſtqut, 


But then it muſt be confidered that French 
opera's are always in French, and conſequently 
may be underſtood by many French people; 

and that they are fine dramatic tragedies, a- 
dorned with all the graces of poetry and har- 
mony of ſounds, and may probably inſpire too 

tender, if not voluptuous ſentiments. Can 
the Italian opera be accuſed of any thing of 
this kind? Certainly not. Were, what is 
called, the poetry of it intelligible in itſelf, it 
would not be underſtood by one in fifty of a 
Britiſh audience : but I believe that even an 
Italian of common candor will confeſs, that 
he does not underſtand one word of it. It is 
not the intention of the thing! for ſhould the 
ingenious author of the words, by miſtake; 
put any meaning into them, he would, to a 
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certain degree, check and cramp the genius of 
the compoſer of the-muſic; who perhaps might 
think himſelf obliged to adapt his ſounds to 
the ſenſe ; whereas now he is at liberty to 
ſcatter indiſctiminately, among bis kings, 
queens, heroes and heroines, his ADAC, 
his ALLEGRO'S, his PATHETICS, his CHRO- 
MATICs and his Js. It would alſo have 7 
been a reſtraint upon the actors and aCtreſles, 
who might poſſibly haveattempted to form their 
action upon the meaning of their parts; but ; 
as it is, if they do but feem, by turns, to be 
angry and ſorry in the two firſt acts, and very 
merry in the laſt ſcene of the laſt, they are 
ſure to meet with their deſerved applauſe. 
S1G6NOR Metaſtaſio attempted ſome time 
ago a very dangerous innovation. He tried - 
gently to throw ſome ſenſe into his opera's'; + 
but it did not 'take 3 the conſequences” were 
obvious, and nobody knew where they would + 
ſtop. 
Tux whole ſkill and judgment of the poet 
no conſiſts in ſelecting about a huntred words 
(for the opera vocabulary does not exceed that 
number) that terminate in liquids and vowels, 
and n to each other. Theſe words excite 
M 5 ideas 
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- ideas in the hearer, though they were not the 
reſult of any in the poet. Thus the word 
tortorella, ſtretched out to a quaver of a quarter 
'of an hour, excites in us the ideas of tender 
and faithful love; but if it is ſucceeded by ng. 
vicella, that ſoothing idea gives way to the 
boiſterqus and horrid one of a ſkiff (that is; 
heart) toſſed by the winds and waves upon the 
main ocean of love. The handcuffs and fet- 
ters in which the hero commonly appears at 
the end of the ſecond, or the beginning of the 
third act, indicate captivity ; and when pro- 
perly jingled to a pathetic piece of recitativo 
upon ęuęſti ceppr, are really very moving, and 
inſpire. a love of liberty. Can any thing be 
more innocent, or more moral than this mu- 
fiesl pantomime, in which there is not one 
Aunlecent word or action, but where, on the 
| eontrary,, the moſt generous ſentiments are 
(however imperfeAly) pointed out and incul- 
cated ? 
I was b 
tiouſneſs of the times had infected even the 
opera; for in that of Alexander, the hero go- 
ing into the heroine's apartment, found her 
taking a nap in an eaſy chair + Done BY 
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much beauty, and invited by ſo favourable an 
opportunity, he gently approached, and flole a 
pair of gloves. 1 confeſs I dreaded the conſe- 
quences of this bold ſtep; and the more ſo, as 
it Was taken by the 7 ſignor Senelino. 
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tented himſelf with giving 2 good company a 
ſong, in which he. declared that the lips he had 
juſt killed were a couple of rubies. 

ANOTHER good effect of the Italian opera s, 
is, that they contribute extremely to the keep- 
ing of good hours; 3 the whole audiegce ( (though 
paſſionately fond of muſic) being ſo tired be- 
fore they are half, and ſo ſeepy before they are | 
quite done, that they make the beſt of their 
way home, too dd 12 Enter = N 
pleaſures that night. 

HAvIxNdG thus 5 theſe * . 
drama's from the unjuſt ridicule which ſome 
people of vulgar and illiberal taſtes have endea- 
voured to throw upon them, I mult proceed 
and do juſtice to the viRTU0s0's and yIR- 
 TvosA's who perform them. But I believe 
it will be neceſſary for me to premiſe, for the 
fake of many of my Engliſh readers, that 


vard * the modern Italians, lignihes 


nothing 
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nothing leſs than what vixrus did among 
the antient ones, or what VIRTVE ſignifies 
among us; on the contrary, I might ſay that 
it ſignifies almoſt every thing elſe. Conſe- 
| quently thoſe reſpectable titles of vix TruO5⁰ 

and VIRTUOSA have not the leaſt relation to 

the moral characters of the parties. They 
megan only that thoſe perſons (endowed, ſome 

by nature, and ſome by art, with good voices) 

have from their infancy devoted their time and 
labour to the various combinations of ſeven 
notes: a ſtudy that muſt unqueſtionably haye 
formed their minds; enlarged their notions, 
and have rendered them moſt agreeable and 
inſtructive companions; and as ſuch, I ob- 
ſerve that they are juſtly ſolicited, received and 
cheriſhed by people of the firſt diſtinction. 
As theſe illuſtrious perſonages come over 
here with no ſordid view of profit, but merely 
per far piacer à la nobilita Ingleſe, that is, to 
oblige the Engliſh nobility, they are exceed- 
ingly good and condeſcending to ſuch of the 
aid Engliſh nobility, and even gentry, as ate 
deſirous to contract an intimacy with them. 
They will, for a word's ſpeaking, dine, ſup, 
| or paſs the whole day with people of a certain 

2 condition, 
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condition, and perhaps fing or 8 if civilly 
requeſted. Nay, I have known many of them 


ſo good as to paſs two or three months of the 


ſummer at the country ſeats of ſome of their 
noble friends, and thereby mitigate the horrors 
of the country and the manſion houſe; to my 
lady and her daughters. I have'been aſſured 
by many of their chief patrons and patroneſſes, 
that they are all the be/? creatures in the world ; 

and from the time of ſignor Cavaliero Nicolini 


down to this day, I have conſtantly heard the 


ſeveral great performers, ſuch as Farinelli, Ca- 


reftini, Monticelli, Gaffarielli, as well as the 
ſignore Cuzzoni, Fauſtina, &c. much more 
praiſed for their affability, the gentleneſs of 
their manners, and all the good qualities of 
the head and heart, than for either their mu- 
ſical ſkill or execution. I have even known 
theſe their ſocial virtues lay their protectors 
and protectreſſes under great difficulties how to 
reward ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. But benefit- 
nights luckily came to their aſſiſtance, and gave 
them an opportunity of inſinuating, with all 
due regard, into the hand of the performer, in 


lieu of a ticket, a conſiderable bank-bill; a 
gold ſnuff-box, a diamond ring, or ſome ſuch 
= ; : trifle 
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trifle. It is to be, hoped that the illutrio 

ſignor Farinelli has not yet forgot the many in 
| ances he experienced of Britiſh munificence; 

for it is certain that many private families fil 
remember them. 

Ax this is very well; and I great . 
prove of it, as I am of tolerating and naturz- 
laing principles. But however, as as the beſt 
things may admit of improvement by certain 
modifications, I ſhall now ſuggeſt two; the 

one of a public, the other of a private nature, 

I would by all means welcome theſe reſpeQabl 

gueſts, but I would by no means part with 
them, as is too ſoon and too often the caſe 

Some of them, when they have got ten or fi- 

teen thouſand pounds here, unkindly withdray 

themſelves and purchaſe eſtates in land in their 

,omn countries; and others are ſeduced. from us, 

by the preſſing invitations of ſame great poten- 
tate to come over ta ſuper- intend his pleaſures, 
and to take a ſhare in his counſels. This is 

not only a great loſs to their particular friends, 
the nobility and gentry, but to the nation in 
general, by turning the ballance of our muſical 


commerce conſiderably againſt us. I would 


W humbly propoſe, that immediately | 
upon 


"SS 


PP 
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upon the arrival of theſe valuable ſtrangers, 


2 writ of ne exeat regnum ſhould be iſſued 


to keep them here. The other modification, 
which I beg leave to hint at only, it be- 
ing of a private nature, is, that no yIR- 
ruoso whoſe voice is below a contralts, 
ſhall be taken to the country ſeat of any family 
whatſoever ; much leſs any ſtrapping fidler, 


baſſoon, or baſs viol, who does not even pre- 


tend to ſing, or, if he does, ſings a rough 
tenor, or a tremendous baſs. The conſequences 
may be ſerious, aum 
not edifying. 905 


NuMs, 99 Taunepav, wan, 1754 


. futuri remperis exitum- 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus; 
Ridetque, fe mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. uod adeft, mementa 
 Componere aqui... *  . los. 


[, als wan lis experience. of the 


world to diſcover that mand ſeldom en- 
joy 
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joy the preſent hour, but are almoſt continually 
employing their thoughts about the future, 
This diſpoſition may indeed ſerve to delude 
ſome people into a happineſs, which, otherwiſe, 
they would'never know; and we ſometimes fee 
men engaging in projects apparently dial. 
vantageous to themſelves, that they may enjoy 
the comfortable thought of having benefits 
their families. But unfortunately this is not the 
general turn of mankind ; and, I am afraid; flil 
leſs ſo of my countrymen than of any others: 

they are conſtantly looking towards the dark 
fide of the proſpect, fearing every thing, and 
hoping nothing. 

Tuis unhappy diſpoſition ſeems to ſpread 
its baleful influence more fatally in this month, 
than in any other of the whole year: for be- 

| fides the colds, vapours and nervous diſorders 
with which individuals are afflicted, the S TAE 
always ſuffers exceedingly during this month; 

I myſelf remember TH1s'counNTRY UNDONE 
every November for theſe” forty years. The 

truth is, that to make amends for that levity 

and diffipation of thought which horſe-racing 

and rural ſports have occaſioned in-the ſum- · 

mer, every zealous Engliſhman fits down at 
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this ſeaſon ſeriouſly to conſider the ſtate of the 


nation, and always, upon mature reflection, | 


concludes that matters are ſo exceeding bad, 
that the buſineſs of government cannot poſſibly 
be carried on through another ſeffion. The. 
products of the preſs, either proceedi ing from 
perſons really affected by the ſeaſon, or cun- 


ningly deſigned to ſuit the gloomy diſpoſition. 


of the buyer, all tend to increaſe this diſorder 


of the mind. Serious Conſiderations, The Tears 


of Trade, The Groans of the Plantations, and the 
like, are the titles that ſpread the ſale of pam- 
phlets at this ſeaſon of the year; while The 
Cirdial for loto Jpirits, and The Pills to purge 
Melancholy have no chance for a vent, till the 
ſpring has given a turn to the blood, and put. 


| the ſpirits into a diſpoſition to be pleaſed. 


THERE are indeed many recreations and a- 
muſements in this metropolis, that are deſigned 
as ſo many antidotes to the general gloom; 
but though we have had this year the greateſt 
importation of entertainment that ever was 
known, I doubt, there are many inhabitants 
of this city who are at preſent ſo totally poſ- 


ſeſſed with the ſpleen, that they do not know 
of half the number of dancers, ſingers, mimics 
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and beauties, which are already arrived, It in 
however, comfortable to reflect on that happy 
revolution, which is conſtantly brought abou, 
by the Chriſtmas holidays and the 
of the days. Thoſe who ſeemed ſo lately to 
be loſt in deſpair, grow into ſpirits on a ſud. 
den; and plays, opera's, balls, pantomimes and 
burletta's, diffuſe a univerſal ecſtacy. 

Bur even in the midſt of this higheſt tide 
of ſpirits, I am ſorry to ſay it, the moſt ground- 
leſs ſuppoſitions of what may poſſibly happen, 
ſhall ſpread a cloud over all our joy. The 
idea of an invaſion, a comet, or an earth- 
quake, ſhall keep the whole town in an agony 
for many weeks. In ſhort, every apprehenſion 
ſhall in its turn made an impreſſion on our 
imaginations, except that of a FUTURE 
STATE, 

Tur this great event ſhould not occupy 
thoſe minds which are totally engroſſed by the 
PRESENT, is not much to be wondered at; 

but that it ſhould be the only view towards | 
which theſe Look E88-FORWARD! never turn 
their eyes, is an inconſiſtency altogether unac: 
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Waen. Falſtaff 's wench is ſitting upon his 


knee, her hint ſeems to be a little ill-timed, 


when ſhe adviſes him to patch up his ald body 
fir Heaven; and his reply is ſuitable, to the 
place and occaſion ;, Peace, good Dall; do not 
ſpeak like a death's-bead ; do not bid me remember 
nine end. Mrs. Quickly was no leſs blameable 
on the other ſide, when finding him ſo, near 
his end that he began to cry out, ſhe ſays, 
Nw 1, to COMFORT him, bid him he ſhould not 
think of God. | 

I avoip entering ſeriouſly and particularly 
into this ſubject, that I may not give my paper 
the air of a ſermon : and inſtead of uſing ar- 
guments of a religious caft, I defire only to 
recommend a propriety and conſiſtency of 
thought and conduct. It is therefore that I 


would adviſe my readers either to throw aſide, 


not for this month only, but for their whole 


lives, this gloomy curioſity that will avail them 


nothing, and to enter into a free and full en- 
joyment of the PRESENT; or if, of neceſſity, 


they muſt direct their whole attention to the 


FUTURE, let it be to that expectation, which 


they may depend on with the utmoſt certainty, 
vhich will afford the moſt profitable exerciſe 


for 


'4 
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for their inquiſitive thoughts, and which wi 
be the only inſtance where an anxious con. 
cern for the FUTURE can Ares be of . 
W 
I ravebeen orincipally led into this train of 
thinking by a letter which I received yeſterdy 
by the penny-poſt, and which hall here com. 
municate to-my readers, as as a . concluſio 
of this ori | | 


Tc 0 Mr. Ferran, 


81 R, 
Fam juſt returned from a ſhort rite to ſome 
relations of mine, who live in a large old man- 
fion houſe in the country. The gloomy aſpet 
of the place, the unpleaſing appearance of na. 
ture at the fall of the leaf, and the alteration of 
weather with the change of the ſeaſon, made 
me acquieſce in the received opinion, that 
there is really ſomething dreadful in the in- 
fluence of this month of November; which, 
: however, we who live in London, have 10 
ſuch apparent reaſon to be affected with. 
Tux melancholy impreſſion which I . 
ceived from the Place, was greatly 8 


the turn of its inhabitants. My uncle and aunt 
re bleſſed with a competent fortune, and two 
5ne children; but they neither enjoy the one, 
nor educate the other; their whole attention 
being engroſſed by objects, which, in their eſti 
mation, are of much greater conſequence. My 
uncle is continually employed in computing 
the year in which this xingdom is to become a 
province to France; and my aunt is no Jeſs 
occupied in endeavouring to fix the exact time 
of the Millenium. | 

A YOUNGER brother of my dou bn ON who 
lives in the family, and who is a very great 


calculations, which, he aflerts, are of the ut- 
moſt importance to the world, as they affect 
the duration and well-being of it, He is greatly 
apprehenſive that, from fir Iſaac Newton's 
ſyſtem, the time will come when this earth, 
round as it was at firſt created, will be as flat as 
a pancake : but long before this event can hap- 
pen, it muſt certainly ſuffer a more palpable 
inconvenience, He has made a diſcovery that 
the profuſion of man conſumes faſter than the 
earth produces. Vaſt fleets, and enormous 
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mathematician, has been buſied many years in 


buildings have waſted almoſt all our oak; and 
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the firs of Norway are beginning to fal 
What ſhall we do, he ſays, when che coal, (4, 
iron and lead mines are exhauſted? And be. 
fides, may it not happen before theſe event; 
take place, 'that ſuch vaſt excavations, incon- 
fiderately made, may give a pernieious inequz 
ty to the balance of the globe? Theſe x. 
guments are Mlighted by his brother, who 
more immediately alarmed for the balance of 
Europe; but they haue great weight with my 
aunt, as they evince the neceſſity of a renew, 
and tend to haſten, as well as prove, the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Millenium. | 
A FARTHER account of the anxieties of 
this family may poſſibly be the ſubject of an- 
ether letter: I ſhall, however, conclude this 

with diſcovering to you my own. L am in 
great pain left the young ſquire ſhould turn out 
a'vulgar and imperious blockhead, from having 
been left all his life to ſervants; and I am forry 
to ſay, that the event which my uncle and 
aunt have moſt immediate reaſon to appre- 
hend, is my couſin 99 7 running away 
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7 HEARD the other day with great/pleaſure 
from my worthy friend Mr. Dodſley, that 


Mr. Johnſon's Engliſh dictionary, with a 


grammar and hiſtory of our language prefixed, 


will be publiſhed this WERE, in two ee | 


lumes in folio. 

1HaD long lamented that we had no lawful 
ſtandard of our language ſet up, for thoſe to 
repair to, who might chuſe to ſpeak and write 
it grammatically and correctly: and I have as 
long wiſhed that either ſome one perſon of 


diſtinguiſhed abilities would undertake the work 


ſingly, or that a certain humber of gentlemen 
would form themſelves, or be formed by the 


government, into a ſociety for that purpoſe. 
The late ingenieus doctor Swift propoſed A plan 


of this nature to his friend ( as he thought him) 
the lord treaſurer Oxford, but without ſucceſs ; 
preciſion” and perſpicuity not being in general 


che favourite objects of miniſters, and perhaps 
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Ma ny people have imagined thatſoextenſy: 
a work would have been beſt performed by 2 
number of perſons, who ſhould have taken 
their ſeveral departments, of examining, fit. 
ing, winnowing (I borrow this image from the 
Italian Cruſca) purifying, and finally fixing our 
language, by incorporating their reſpectiye 
Funds into one joint ſtock, But whether this 
opinion be true or falſe, I think the public in 
general, and the republic of letters in particu- 
lar, greatly obliged to Mr. Johnſon, for having 
undertaken and executed ſo great and defirable 
a work. Perfection is not to be expected from 
man; but if we are to judge by the various 
works of Mr. Johnſon, already publiſhed, we 
have good reaſon to believe that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any one man could 

do. The plan of it, which he publiſhed ſome 
years ago, ſeems to me to be a proof of it 
Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or 
more accurately and elegantly expreſſed. 1 
therefore recommend the previous peruſal of 
it to all thoſe who intend to buy the dictiona 
ry, and who, I ſuppoſe, are all thoſe who can 
afford n 
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Tu celebrated dictionaries of the Floren- 
tine and French academies owe their preſent 
{ze and perfection to very ſmall/beginnings, 
Some pri vate gentlemen at Florence, and ſome” 
xt Paris, had met at each other's houſes to talk 
over and conſider their reſpective languages; 
upon which they publiſhed ſome ſhort: eſſays, 
which eſſays were the embrio's: of thoſe perſedt⅛zt 
productions, that now do ſo much honour to 
the two nations. Even Spain, which ſeems not 
have either proſpered or been cultivated, has 
produced a dictionary, and a good one too, of 


tbe n languages 3 | 
folio. © tonite) Amo 
TIcannor hep thinking it a bort af difgrans 
to our nation, that hitherto we have had no 
. — 


boi 9 call theirs, 
wWokp-BOOks, than dictionaries in the ſupe- 
ror ſenſe of that title. All worde, good and 
bad, are there jumbled indiſcriminately to- 
zether, inſomuch that the injudicious reader 
may ſpeak and write as inelegantly, m 
5 I rroperly and! vulgarly as he pleaſes, by and 
Vol. III. N with 
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with the authority n or cy of our 
WORD+BOdKSno 8 OT ns by 
——— 
perhaps, it may not have been the worſe for 
it. During our free: and open trade, many 
which have greatly enriched: our own. Let it 
may have borrowed from others, but let it not, 
like the „* ee enen and 
The Athol — — * 
come. Toleration, adoption and naturaliza- 
authority are now neceſſary. But where ſhall 
we find them, and at the ſame time, the obe · 
dience due to them! We muſt have recourſe 
to the old Roman expedient in times of confu- 
fion, and chuſe a dictator. Upon this prin- 
Ciple I give my vote for Mr. Johoſon to fill 
rights and privileges in the Engliſh language, 
ahn Brig e. to the ſaid Mr 
lui, 


during the term of his'diftatorſhip. 
| Nay more; I will not only obey him, like an 
old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a mo- 
den Roman, I will implicitly believe in him 
25 my pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair; but no longer. More than 
this he cannot well require; for I preſume that 
obedience can never be expected when there 
m nor ee 
. 4 | 
I conFEs8 that» Free * be honeſt 
Engliſh pride, or perhaps prejudice about me, 


$65 


as to think myſelf more conſiderable for what- _ 


| ever contributes to the honour, the advantage, 
ot the ornament of my native country. I have 
therefore a ſenſible pleaſure in reflecting upon 
the rapid progreſs which our language has lately 
made, and ſtill continues to make; all over 
Europe. It is frequently ſpoken, and almoſt 
univerſally underſtood, in Holland; it is kind- 
ly entertained as a relation in the moſt civilized 
parts of Germany; and ĩt is ſtudied as a learned 
language, though yet little ſpolke, by all-thoſe 
in France and Italy, a pentrrne fincacid or n + 
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Tus ſpreading the French language ce 
moſt parts of Europe, to the degree of making 
it almoſt a univerſal one, was al ways reckoneg 
among the glories of the reign of Lewis the 
fourteenth. But be it remembered, that the ſue- 
ceſs of his arms firſt opened the way toitzthough 
at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that a great 
number of moſt excellent authors who flou- 
riſhed in his time, added ſtrength and velocity 
do its progreſs, Whereas our language has 

made. its way ſingly by its own weight and me- 
| Shakeſpear, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, 
Swift,: Pope, Addiſon, &c. A nober ſort of 
conqueſt, and a far more glorious triumph, 
ſince graced by none but willing captives! 
— ichoughFor-4ho-od jar 
but indifferently tranſſated into foreign lan- 
guages, gave other nations a ſample of the 
Britiſn genius. The copies, imperfect as they 
were, pleaſed, and excited a general deſire: of 
RS Rn and both our authors and 

Bor . and a hiſtory 
of our language through its ſeveral ſtages, were 

Gil wanting at home, and importunately = 
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for from abroad. Mr. Johnſan's' labours will 
now, and,, I dare ſay, very fully, ſupply*that 
want, and greatly contribute to the farther 
ſpreading of our language in other cu 
bie. Learners were diſcouraged by finding no 

fandard to reſort to, and conſequently thoupht 
it incapable of any. eee be unde 
ceived and encouraged. t. 6074-37 
Tux are many — and enten lese 
relative to our language, which I ſhould have 
taken the liberty of ſuggeſting to Mr. Johnſon, 
had I not been convinced that they have equally 
occurred to him: but there js one, and a very 
material one it is, to which perhaps he may not 
have given all che neceſſary attention. T-meant 
the genteeler part of our language, which owes 
both its riſe and progreſs to my fair country- 
women, whoſe natural turn is more to the co- 
piouſneſs, than to the correcineſs of diftion;/I 
would not adviſe him to be raſh enough to pro- 
ſcribe any of thoſe, happy / redundancies; and 
Juxuriances of expreſſion, with which they have 
enriched our language. They willingly. inflit 
ſetters, but very unwillingly ſubmit, to wear | 
them, In this caſe his taſæ will be ſo difficult, 
ne I deſign, as a common friend, to propoſe 
20 "PS 3 | in 
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in ſome. future paper the means which aper 
to me the moſt likely to reconcile matters, 

55 . 8. I Hors chat none of my courteous 
teous, as to ſuſpect me of being a hixed and in- 
tereſted puff of this work ; for I moſt ſolemnly 
proteſt, that neither Mr. Johnſon, nor any 
perſon employed by him, nor any. bookſeller 
or. bookſellers concerned in the ſucceſs of it, 
have ever offered me the uſual compliment of 
_ gloves or a bottle of wine ;. nor haz 

en Mr. Dedfley, though my publiſher, and, 
ba am informed, deeply intereſted in the fale 
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Nows, Sor" Hausener, Dre. 55 175k 
3 HEN J intimated in by laſt paper 
' fome- diſtruſt of Mr; Johnſon's com- 
Suse 96 Ws Aber part of his readers, | 
it was becauſe I had a preater opinion of his 
impartiality and ſeverity as a judge, than ol 
W n —_ 
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Jeed I am well aware” of the difficulties be 
would have to encoutiter, if he attempted to 
reconcile the polite, wich the grammatical | 
ef ourlingiiage! Slit, by gehe 
er, baniſh and attaint many of the favoutite 
words and expreſſions with which the ladies 
have ſo profuſely enriched our language, be 
- would excite the indignation of the moſt for- 
midable, becauſe the moſt lovely part of his 
readers: his dictionary would be condemned 
a5 a ſyſtem of tyranny, and he himſelf, like 
the laſt Tarquin, run the riſque of being de- 
poſed. So popular and ſo powerful is the fe- 
male cauſe 1 On the other hand, ſhould he, 
by an ach of grace; admit, Jegitimate and in- 
corporate into wur language thoſe words and 
expreſſions, which, haſtfly beyot, owe their 
birth to the incontinency of female eloquence 3 
what ſevere cenfures might he not july ap- 
prehend from the learned part of his teaders, 
who do not ander | complaiſances of that 
mature? ene 
Fox 0 e am always inclined 


to plead the cauſe of my fair felow-fubjeQs, 
T ſhall now take the liberty of laying before 
1 0 Johnlon thoſe arguments which upon this 

2. 4 occaſion 
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troductory to the compromiſe . [fl 
Mn ee ente mich. ven 
aux is indilpurably the more, in. 
mediate province of, the; fair Er; there th 
ſhine, here they excel. The torrent of thi 
eloquence, eſpecially in the vituperatiye way, 
ſtun all oppeſition, a. and bear away in, one pro- 
miſcuous heap, nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods 
and tenſes, If words are. wanting (which in. 
deed happens but ſeldom). indignation. in. 
antly makes new ones; and I have often 
known four or five ſyllables that never met one 
another before, haſtily and fortuitouſly junk 
led into ſome word of mighty import. 
Non is the tender part of our janguage 
obliged, to that ſoſt and amiable ſex; their 
an being at leaſt as productive as their in- 
dignation. Should: they . lament in an invo- 
luntary retirement the abſence of the adored 
object, they give new murmurs to the brook, 
new ſounds to the echo, and new notes to the 
plaintive Philomela, But when this happy 
copiouſneſs flows, as it often does, into gentle 
numbers, good Gods ! how is the 'poctical 
dickion enriched, and. the poeticgl licence e 


tended! 
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tended! Even in common converſation, I ne- 
ver ſee a pretty mouth opening to ſpeak, but 1 
expedt, and am ſeldom diſappointed, ſome new 
improvement of our language. I remember 

many very expreſſive five words coĩined in that fair 
mint. I aſſiſted at the birth of that moſt ſig« 
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nificant word FLIRT ATION; which dropped 
from the moſt beautiful” mouth in the world, 
and which has ſince received the ſanction of 
our moſt accurate Laureat in one of his co- 
people, have, I know, taken it to be a term 
ſynonimous with coquetry; but I lay hold of 
this opportunity to undeceive them, and even- 
tually to inform Mr. Johnſon that TLIXn Aa- 
TION is ſhort of coquetry, and intimates only 
the firſt hints of approximation, which ſubſe- 
quent coquetry may reduce to thoſe prelimi- 
nary r that en. end in a ar 
tive treaty. . w liebe... 
I was alſo ee to. 4d ole We 
greſs of that moſt important verb, TO Fv 24:5 
which if not: of legitimate birth, is at leaſt of 
fair extraction. As Jam not ſure that it has 
yet made its way into Mr. Johnſov's literary 
2 I think myſelf obliged to — 
acinge N 5. | 
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bim that it is at preſent the moſt uſeful, and the 
moſt uſed word in our language; ſince it mean; 
no leſs than dealing twice together with the 
fame pack of cards, for Juck's ſake, at war, 
guage by words abſolutely new, my fair goun- 
try women have gone ſtill farther, and im- 
proved it by the application and extenſion of 
old ones to various and very different fignifice- 
tions. | They take a word and change it, like 
a guinea into ſhillings for pocket money, to be 
employed in the ſeveral occaſional purpoſes of 
the day. For inſtance, the adjective vasr 
and its adverb vasTLY mean any thing; and 
ate the faſhionable words of the moſt faſhion- 
able people. A fine woman (under this head 
I comprehend all | fine gentlemen too, not 
knowing in truth where elſe to place thempro- 
perly) is vAsTLY obliged, or VASTLY of- 
ſended, VASTLY glad, or VASTLY ſorry. - 
e VASTLY little; and I had lately the plex 
ſute to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a hap- 
-py metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſnuff-box that 
was produced in company, to be VASTLY |, 
Pretty, becauſe-in was fo VASTLY little. Mr. 
Johnſon 
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Johnſon will do well to conſider ſetiouſly, to 
extenſive fignifications/of this great word. 
ANOTHER very material point Rill remains 
— ion ot of 
| Ws — 
— BE DAT; and! the(POLITE; 
of etymology and grammar, the other ſingly 
upon the juſtneſs-and: delicacy of the ear. 1 
will endeavour to eſtabliſh the former; and I 
perfeQtly agree with him, provided it can be 
quietly brought about, Spelling; as well 4s 
ly by the ear, which may be variouſly affected 
by the ſame ſounds... I therefore molt earneſtly / 
eee country women, and to 
their faithful, or ſalthleſs ſervants, the ſine 
nn. of this realm, to ſurrender, as well 
for their own private, as for the public utility, 
all their natures _ and piivitagesrof "miſe - 
0 den, exerted." I hate — | 
; very; 
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very fatal conſequences attend. that looſe and 
uncertain practice of - A URICUL AR on 
GRAPHY 3, of which I ſhall- produce two in- 
ſtances as a ſufficient warning 
4 va x fine gentleman wrote a very ham 
leſs innocent letter to a very fine lady, giving 
her an account of ſome trifling!:commiſſions 
which the had executed according” to her or- 
ders. This letter, though directed to the 
hay, was; by che miſtake" of a ſervant, "deli 
vered to, and opened by her huſband; who 
finding all his attempts to underſtand it unſuc- 
ceſsful, took it for granted that it was a con- 
certed Aber ere criminal __ 
oo ao dlendy eme Gay With the 
letter in his hand, and rage in his heart, he 
went immediately to his wife, and reproached 
her in the moſt injurious terms with her ſup- 
poſed infidelity. The lady, eonſcious of het 
own innocence, calmly requeſted to ſes the 
grounds of ſo unjuſt an accuſation; and being 
accuſtomed to the AURICULAR ORTHOGRA-. 
rr, made ſhift to read to her incenſed huſ⸗- 
band the moſt inoffnſive letter that ever was 


at 
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leaſt wiſe enough to ſeem ſo; for in ſuch nice 
cle one mult not peremptorily decide. How - 
ever, as ſudden impreſſions are generally pretty 

2 he has been obſerved to be more ſuſpi- 
cious euer Dinge tint bas fo fdtibor alick - 

Tux other accident had much, wore con- 

ſequences. Matters were happily brought, be- 
tween a fine gentleman and a fine lady, to the 
deciſive; period: of an appointment at a third 
place. The place where is always the, lover's 
bulineſs, the time when the lady's,; Accordingly 
an impatient. and rapturous letter from the 
lover ſignified to the lady the houſe and ſtreet 
| where ; to which a tender anſwer from the lady 
| unfortunately, from the uncertainty of the 
lover's. AURICULAR .ORTHOGRAPHY, : the 
ly miſtook both, houſe, and ſtreet, as con- 
veyed in a hackney chair to a wrong one, and 
in the hurry and agitation which ladies are 
ſometimes in. upon thoſe occaſions, ruſhed into 
a houſe where ſhe happened to be known, and 
her intentions. conſequently diſcovered. In the 
mean time the lover paſſed three or four hours 
a the right place, in the alternate agonies of 


6. Tn AA 5 
12 n hunt Aer 
Sucn enamples really make one tremble, 
Aud will, Lam convinced, determine any fair 
fellow- ſubjects and their adherents, to adopt, 
und ſcrupulouſly. conform to Mr. Johnfor, 
rules of true ORTHOGRAPHY' by book, In 
return to this conceffion, I ſeriouſly adviſe him 
| 46 publiſh,” by'wiy ef appendis 10 his gen 
| work, a genteel Neologieal dictionary, coritain- 
Ing thoſe” polite; though eee 
| uſed, and ſometimes underſtood, — 
MONDE.” By ſuch an act of toleration, who 
Knows but he may, in time, bring them with- 
in the pale of the Engliſh language ? The beſt 
plemental one annexed, of the obſolete and 
barbarous Latin words, which pedants ſome- 
times borrow to ſhew their erudition · Sure 
then my countrywomen, the enrichers, the 
patronefſes and the harmonizers' of our lan 
guage, deſerve greater indulgence. I muſt alſo 


hint to Mr. Johnſon, that ſuch a ſmall ſupple- 
mental en — 
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te fale of the great one; and 1 make no 
gqueſtion but that under the protection of chat 
little work, the great one will be received in 


the uſe and even the neceflity of the vo- 
oi dictionary, mentioned in your laſt pa- 
per. I muſt however beg leave ſo far to diſſent 
from you av to doubt the propriety of joining 


3 | 

l the genteeleſt houſes. We ſſrall frequently meet 
, with it in ladies drefling-roons;/ lying upon 
„dee harpficord, together with the knottitig bag 
1 and ſignor Di Giardino's incomparable con- 
N certo's ; and even ſometimes in the powder- 
t rooms of our young ' nobility, upon che ame 
4 thelf with 3 
y naſt, and their foin-hoeſe wn. dd lat 
7 Rent Shs: 
Y iv {% 4 v 4 * 4 v 4% * "= 4b a 
. Nous. 102. True, "OM 1, 1754 
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: zeal you ſhew for aſcertaining our lan- 
a guage ; and am equally ready to acknowledge 
ö 
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to the fixed and permanent ſtandard of our lan. 
guage, a vocabulary of words which periſn and 
are forgot within the compaſs of the year. 
Tad r we are obliged to the ladies for of 
of theſe ornaments to our language, I readily 
acknowledge; but it muſt alſo — 
ledged that it would be degrading their inven- 
tion to ſuppoſe they would deſire a perpetuity 
of. any.thing whoſe;lo they, can ſo caſily ſup, 
ply· It would be no, leſs ap error to imagine 
that they wanted, a repoſitory for their words 
after they have worn them out, than that they 
wiſhed for a wardrobe to preſerve their caſt- 
off faſhions. Novelty is their pleaſure : fin- 
gularity and the love of being before-handiis 
greatly flattering to the female mind. From 
hence ariſes. the preſent taſte for planting, and 
the pleaſures the ladies take in ſhewing their 
exotics, as giving them an opportunity of talk- 
ing Greek. With what reſpectful pleaſuredo 
their admirers gaze, while their pretty mouths 
troll out the Toxicodendron, Chryſanthemum, 
| ee T regen, mne and the 
-. FROM N we account for 1 
Jargon. which the French call the Bon ies 
1 8 ee ; | which 
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2 ſoon as they find it prophaned by any other 
with a new word, exults with a conſcious ſu- 
periority, and exerciſes a tyranny over thoſe 
who do not underſtand her, like the delegates 
of the law, with their Capias, Latitat, and 
Vaire facias e but a word which has been a 
month upon the town loſes its force, and makes 
a poor a figure as the law. put into Engliſh. ,. 
Ix order therefore to interpret every nem 
word, and what. is Kill more important, to 
give the different acceptations of the ſame 
words, according to the various ſenſes in 
which they are received and underſtood in the 
different parts of this extenſive metropolis, 1 
would recommend a ſmall portable vocabulary 
to be annually publiſhed and bound up ic tho 
amanack, It is of great conſequence that a 
fully executed, becauſe though ĩt ĩs very griev- 
ous to be ignorant, it is much more terrible 
to be deceived or miſled ; and this is greatly to 
be apprehended from the abuſe of turning old 


words/ from, their former ſignification, Mi 
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ſenſe not only very different, 
contrary to it. The een — 
that is to ſay, a new found, which had no ſenſe 
previouſly affixed to it, will probably have no 
other ill effect than puzaling for a while the 
underſtanding and memory: but what ſhall we 
of giving an entire new ſenſe to words and ex- 
preſſions, and that in fo delicate a caſe as the 
characters of men? I remember when a certain 
perſon informed a large company at the polite 
end of the town, that, in the city, a 600D May 
was a term meant to denote a man who wa 
able and ready at all times to pay a bill a 
ſight, the Whole affembly ſhook their heads, 
and thought it was a ſtrange perverſion of lan- 
guage. And yet theſe very perſons are not 
aware that aut ure n, uk 
Temple bar. A mp for inſtance, 
would there de thought a weak young mat, 
who had been ſo often impoſed-upon that be 
vs not worth a groat; inſtead of that, it is'the | 
moſt common term for one who poſſeſſes the 
very fortune, talent, miſtreſs or 'preferment 
which his deſcriber wiſhes to have. In like 
BIT! | manner, 


P 
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ner, 2 SILLY WOMAN implies one who is 
more beautiful, young, happy and good-na- 


ODD MAN is a term we frequently hear voci- 
ſerated in the ſtreets, hen a chairman is in 
want of a partner. But when a lady of qua- 
hty orders her porter to let in no on PEOPLE, 
ſhe means all decent grave men, women who. 
have never been talked of, many of * 
relations, and all her huſband's. 

Bes1Des thoſe words which n ai; 
to caprice or accident, there are many which 
having been long confined to particular pro- 
ſeſſions, offices, diſtricts, climates, c. ate | 
brought into publie uſe by faſhion, or che reign- 
ing topic on which converſation has happened. 
to dwell for any conſiderable time. During 
the great rebellion they talked univerſally the 
language of the ſeriptures. T9 your tents, O 
lrael, was the well known cry of faction in 
the ſtreets: They beat the enemy from Dan 
even unto Beer ſheba, and expreſſed themſelves in 
a manner which muſt have been totally unin- 
telligible, except in thoſe extraordinary times, 
when people of all forts happened to read the 
Tible. To theſe reed the wits of 
| CHARLES's. 
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neceſſary to have remembered a great deal of 
bad poetry; as they generally began dr con. 

cluded their diſcourſe with a couplet. In ow 
own memory the late War, which began at 
ſea, filled our mouths with terms from tt 

element. The land war not only enlarged the 
ſize of our ſwords and hats, but of our words 

alſo. The peace taught us the language f 

the ſecretary's office. Our country ſquirs 
made treaties about their game, and ladies n- 
\gpciated the meeting of their lap -d. Park 
We drink claret or port den to the ſlate 
of our finances. To ſpend a week in the coun- 
try or town is a meaſure; and if we dite 
the meaſure, we put a negative upon it. With 

the rails and buildings of the Chineſe, ve 

adopted alſo for a while their language. A dl 

of that country, we called a joſs, and a light 

building a, pagoda., For that year we talkel 
of nothing but palanquins, nabobs, mandarin, 
junks, ſipoys, &c. Farm 

7 but the war in the Eaſt Indies? 

I wovuLD therefore farther a in 

en, 
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be added to it, which ſhall be an explanation 
of the words, figures and forms of ſpeech of the 
country, that will moſt probably be the ſubject 
o converſation for the enſuing year. For in- 
4:nce. Whoever conſiders the deſtination of 
our preſent expedition, muſt think it high time 
to publiſh an interpretation of Weſt India 
phraſes, which will ſoon become ſo current a 
mong us, that no man will be fit to appear in 
company, who ſhall not be able to ornament 
his diſcourſe with thoſe jewels. For my part, 

| with ſuch a work had been publiſhed time 

enough to bave afliſted me in reading the fol- 

lowing extract of a letter from one of our 
colonies, | 
——< The Chippoways and Orundaks are 
« ſtill very troubleſome, Laſt week they ſcalped 
« one of our Indians: but the ſix nations con- 
« tinue firm; and at a meeting of Sachems it 
4 was determined to take up the hatchet, and 
* make the war-kettle boil. © The Fre nch de- 
« fired to ſmoak the calumet if peace; ; but the | 
« balf-king would not conſent. They offered 
« the ſperch. belt, but it was refuſed. Our Go- 
* vernour has s received an account of their pro- 
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| taker : for I am convinced that A GUIDE tothe 
NEW-ENGLISH fangue muſt have as preatafale 
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< ceedings, together with @ ſtring of wanyun, 
« and 4 bundle of ſkins to brighten the chain,” | 


A work of this kind, if well executed; 


cannot fail to make the fortune of the under« 


as the Britiſh -r e Regiſter of 


\nomencltors, which cane te wp 


dec webe get l e 
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d ow Kt pleaſed 8 


vindicate the honour of my native country: 

at the fame, time, I would not endeavour to 
defend it prepoſterouſly, nor to contradict the 
TAs; the ſenſes | nnd out of ſtark good 
| patriotiſm, 
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The flu@uatiog condition of the 


change in manners and morals, as well as in 
the face of countries and cities. Climates can- 
not operate ſo powerfully on conſtitutions, 28 
y preſetve the fame” character perpetually to 
the fame nations. I do not doubt but in fome 
ge of the world the Berotians will be à very 
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repartees ; and that our neighbour iſlanders wilt 
be remarkable for the truth of their ĩdeas, and 
for the preciſion with which they will deliver 


to antiquated notions, that if they were, even 


encomiums on our good - nature, our bravery, 


negyrie on OLD England, but would have very 
litle reſemblance to the modern characteriſtics 
af the nation. Our good - nature as neceſſa- 
ly ſoured: by the ſpirit of party; our cou- 
rage has been a little cramped by the act of par- 
lament that reſtrained  prize-fighting ; and 
hoſpitality is totally impracticable, fince a much 
e and 
4 | prevailed | 
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brely whimſical people, and famous for theit 


their conceptions. ' Some men are ſo bigotted 


in this age, to write a panegyric on old Eng- 
land, they would cram their compoſition with 


and our hoſpitality; This indeed might be a pa- 
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prevailed. univerſally, of paying the ſervant a 
other people much more than. their: maſter, 


diner coſt. Yet we thall always have vius 
ſufficient to countenance very exalted panegy. 


rics: and if ſome of our more heroic. qualitia 
are. grown obſolete, others of a gentler cal, 
and better calculated forthe helpof ſociety,lux 
grown up and diffuſed themſelves in their room, 
While we were rough and bold, we could not 
be polite : while we feaſted half a dozen wapen- 
takes with firloins of beef, and ſheep roaſt 
whole, we could not attend to the mechaniſm 
of a plate, no bigger than a crown-piece, loaded 
with the legs of canary birds, dreſſed a Ia Pan- 
padour. ho 51278 99 K 2th 0 Io 
Lr nobody ſtart -at my calling this a po- 
lite nation. It ſhall be the buſineſs of this pa- 
per to prove that we are the moſt polite nation 
in Europe; and that France muſt yield to us in 
the extreme delicacy of our refiriements. | 
might urge, as a glaring inſtance in which 
that nation has forfeited her title to politeneß, 
the impertinent ſpirit of her-: parliaments, 
which, though couched in very-civilly-worded 
remonſtrances, is certainly at bottom very-ill- 
l "al | 


- - 
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nd. croſſed his clergy in a manner not to be 
kfended by a people who pique themſelves 
| eee attentions But 1 
ebominate politics 3 and when I am writing in 
defence of politeneſs, ſhall certainly not blend 
ſo coarſe a ſubject with ſo civil a theme. 

Ir is not virtue that conſtitutes the polite- A 
nes of a nation, but the art of reducing vice 
to a ſyſtem that does not ſhock ſociety. Po- 
LITENESS, (as 1 underſtand the word) is an 
miverſal dre of pleaſing athers (that are not 
in much below one) in trifles, for a _little time ; 
and of making one's. intercourſe with them agree- 
able is both parties, by aavility without ceremony, 
by eaſe without brutality, by camplaiſance with. 
et fattery, by acquieſcence without ſincerity. A 
| clergyman who puts his patron, into a ſweat by 5 

driving him round the room, till he bas found 
the cooleſt place for him, is not polite, When 
Bubbamira changes her handkerchief before 
you, and wipes her neck, rather than leave you 
lone while ſhe ſhould perform the refreſhing 
alles" in next room, I ns think en | 


Teary hill, da for wwenty years vou have | 
been vainly endeayouring to raiſe reluftant 
Vor. III. 0 p'an- 
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Plantations, and yet proſeſſes that atly ſons 
F 


be kind. — is really pleabdn? 
the ſtench of à kennel, becauſe ber huhn, 


likes that ſhe ſhould go and look at a fe 
litter, ſhe muſt not pretend to politeneks ; ſhe 


js only a good wife. If chis definition, and 


thele inftarices are allowed me, it will be dif 
ficult to maintain that the nations who have 
had the moſt extenſive NEG ra ot aic 


all the 7 r : the Ro- 
mans went ſtill farther, and treated them a 
ſuch. Alexander, the beſt- bred hero amongſt 
the former, 1 muſt own, was. polite, and 
ſhewed great ATTENTIONS for Darius s fi- 
mily; butT queſtion, if he had not extendel 
his ATTENTIONS a little farther to the prin- 
ceſs Statira, whether he could be pronounced 
quite well- bred. As to the Romans, ſo far were 
| they from havingany notion of treating foreign- 
ers with regard, that there is not one claſſic w- 
thor that mentions a ſingle ball or maſquerade 
given to any ſtranger of diſtinction. Ney, it 
ms aro | 
| queens, 


"ics in couples; like” boùnds and * 
them along their via Piccadillia in triumph, for 
the” entertainment of their ſhopkeepers and 
_ A'practice that we ſhould look 
upon with horror] What would the Exami. 
rerhave-ſaid; if the duke ef Marlborbugli had 
kzvled marſhal Tallard to St. Pavl's or the 
Royal Exchange behind His chariot? How de- 
ſcrvedly would che French have called us SA 
vAGEs, if we had made marſnial Belliſſe pace 
zong the kennel in Fleet: ſtreet, or 'up Hol- 
bourn, while ſome of our miniſters or generals 
called it an'ovation?* OD OD 

The French, Who attempt to ſuccoed the 
Romans in empire, "who affect to | have . 
ſucceeded them in | politeneſs, have adopted the 
ſame way of thinking, though. ſo. contrary to 
true good- breeding. They have no idea that an 
Engliſhman or a German ever ſees a ſuit of 
coaths till he arrives at Paris. They wonder, 
ifyou talk of a coach at Vienna, « or of a boupe 
at London; and are ſo confident of having. 
monopolized all the arts of civilized life, that 
with the greateſt complaiſance i in the world, 
they affrm to you, that they ſuppoſe your 
O2 . dukes 
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dukes and ducheſſes live in caves, with only 
the property of wider foreſts than ordinary, 
and that les mi i lords Anglois, with a-great deal 
of money, live upon raw fleſh, and ride races 
without breeches or ſaddles. At their-houſes 
they receive you with wonder that-ſhocks you, 
they put themſelves to the torture of converſing 
to acquire their language, it is merely to in- 
form you, that you neither know how to dre 
like a ſenſible man, nor to eat, drink, game, 
or divert yourſelf like a chriſtian. How dif- 
ferent are our ATTENTIONS to foreigners , 
how open our houſes to their nobility, our 
purſes to their tradeſmen! But without drawing 
| antitheſes between our politeneſs and their ill- 
| breeding, I ſhall produce an inſtance in which 
we have puſhed our refinements on the duties 
of ſociety, beyond what the moſt civilized na- 
tions ever imagined, | We are not only well 
bred in common intercourſe, | but our very 
crimes are tranſacted withſuch a ſoftneſs of man- 
nere, that though they may injure, they are ſur: 
never to-affront our neighbour. The inſtance 
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which (confideringhow very frequient-it-is her 
come) would really grow a nuſance to ſociety, 


nable precautions to make it as civil a com- 


pimping, or any of the money: inveigling arts, 
vhich have already got an eſtabliſhed footing 

in the world. A highwayman would be reck - 
oned-a BRU TE, a MONSTER; if he had not all 


manner of attention not 10 frighten the ladies; 
and none of the great Mr. Naſh's laws are more 
facred, than that of reſtoring any favourite 


- 


| bawble to which a robbed lady has a particular 


partiality. Now turn your eyes to France; 
No people upon earth have leſs of the ſcavoir 
vivrt than their banditti No Tartar has leſs 
ductur in his manner than a French highway 
man. He takes your money without mak 


ing you a bow, and your life without making 


you an apology. This obliges their/govern- 
ment to keep up a numerous guẽt, a ſevere 
police, racks, gibbets and twenty troubleſome 


things, which ' might all be avoided, if they | 


would only reckon and breed: up their thieves 


is be good company. . I kno that ſome | 
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lateft imported young gentlemen affirm tut 
the ſieur Mandricu, the terror of the eaem 
parable Jelliot. But till J hear whether he de 
Ae a gentleman, I ſhall forbear to rank him 
with the petit-maitres of our own Tyburn. 
How extreme is the politeſſe of the latter 
| ſhe ſells a ſnuff-· box of papier mach?, or a ber- 
gamot toothpickcaſe, than a highwayman 
3 begs to- . cg N ors OP 
nor bank-bills. 
r A robbed-afey 
years ago, and yery near ſhot through the head 
by the going off of a piſtol of the accompliſhed 
Mr. Mexzax; yet the whole affair was con- 
ducted with the greateſt good - breeding on both 
ſides. The robber, who had only taken a 
purle this way, becauſe he had that morning 
been diiappointed of marrying. a great fortune, 
no ſooner returned to his lodgings, than be 
ſent the gentleman two letters of excuſes, which 
with leſs wit than the epiſtles of Voiture, had 
ten times more natural and eaſy politeneſs in 
3 un 
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he appoitited 4 meeting at Tyburn at twelve 
it night, where the gentleman might purchaſe 
gein any trifles he had loſt; and my friend 
has been blamed for not accepting the rendez- 
vous, as it ſeemed liable to be conſtrued by ill 
natured people into a doubt of the honour of 
2 man, who had given him all the ſatisfaction 
in his power, for having dee deen near 
ſhooting him through the head. 
Tag Landen tens wer i ih Feng 

except the Engliſh, who ſeem to have put rob- 
bery on a right foot; and I have oſten won- 
dered how a nation that had delicacy enough 
to underſtand robbing on the highway, ſhould 
at the ſame time have been ſo barbarous; as to 
eſteem poverty, blackbroth; and virtue ! We 
had no highwaymen, that were men of faſhion; 
till we had exploded plumb-porridge, © 
Bor of all the gentlemen of the road who 
have conformed to the manners of the GREAT 
WORLD, none ſeeny to me to have earried 
TRUE POLITENESS fo far as a late adven- 
turer, whom I beg leave to introduce to my 
readers under the title of the vis1TING H1GH- 
WAYMAN. This refined perſon made it a 
rule to rob none but people he viſited; and when- 
04 ever 
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ever he deſigned an impromptu of that king, 
dreſſed himſelf in 2 rich ſuit, went to the 
lady's houſe, aſked for her, and not finding 
her at home, left his name with her porter, 
after inquiring which way ſhe was gone. He 
then followed, or met her, on her return home, 
propoſed his demands, which were generallyfor 
| ſome favourite ring or ſnuff-box that he had 
ſeen her wear, and which he had a mind to 
wear for her ſake; and then letting her know 
that he had been to wait on her, took his leave 
with a cool. bow, and without ſcampering 
away, as ether men of faſhion do from a viſit 
with really the appearance of having ſtolen 
As I do not doubt but ſuch of my fair 
readers, as propoſe being at home this winter, 
will be impatient to ſend this charming ſmug- 
ler (Charles Fleming by name) a card for | 
their aſſemblies, I am ſorry to tell them that 
he was Era eg 0. «4 
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"HIS being the day after the feſtival of 


Chriſtmas, as alſo the laſt Thurſday of 
the old year, I feel myfelf in a manner'called 


upon for a paper ſuitable to the ſolemnity of 
the occaſion. But upon reflection I find it ne- 
ceſſary to reject any ſuch conſideration, for the 
ſame reaſon that J have hitherto declined giving 
doo ſerious a turn to the generality of theſe eſ- 
ſays. Papers of pleaſantry, enforcing ſome leſſer 
duty, or reprehending ſome faſhionable folly, 
will be of more real uſe than the fineſt writing 
and moſt virtuous moral, which few or none 
will be at the pains to read through. I do not 
mean to reproach the age with having no de- 
light in any thing ſerious ; but I cannot help 
obſerving, that the demand for moral eſſays 
— the preſent times have produced many 

O 5 excellent 
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ral topic isexhauſted, that there can be any other 
n ee manners as faſt as they change, and 
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exilient once] has of lads Bil veey hu @ 


Tux world has always confidered . 
ment to be the principal end of a public paper: 


and though it is the duty of a writer to take 


care that ſome uſeful moral be inculcated, yet 
ualeſs he be happy in the peculiar talent of 
couching it under the appearance of mere en- 
tertainment, his compoſitions will be uſeleſs: 
his readers will leep over his unenlivened in- 
ſtruction, or be diſguſted at his too frequently 
oyerhauling old ,worn-out ſubjects, and retail- 
ing what is to be found in every library in th 
kingdom. 71 

IxNoc NT mirth and leit are more ap- 
parently the province of ſuch an undertaking | 
as this ; but whether they are really ſo or not, 
while mankind: agree to think ſo, the writer 
who ſhall happen to be of a different opinion, 
muſt ſoon, find himſelf obliged either to lay 
aſide his prejudices or his pen. Nor ovghtit tobe 
ſuppoſed in the preſent times, when every gene · 


way of engaging the attention, than by repte · 


enforcing 


4 
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enforcingthe novelty of them with all the pow]- 
ers of drawing, and heightening it with all the 
colouring of humour. The only danger is, left. 
the habit of levity ſhonld'tend to the admiſſion 
of any thing contrary to the deſign of ſuch a 
work. To this I can only ſay, that the great- 
eſt care has been taken in the courſe of theſe 
papers to weigh and conſider the tendency of 
every ſentiment and expreſſion; and if any 
thing improper has obtained a place in them, 
] can truly aſſert that it has been only owing 
to that inadvertency which attends a various 
publication; and which is ſo inevitable, that 
(bowever extraordinary it may ſeem to thoſe 
who are now to be told it) it is notorious that 
there are papers printed in the Guardian which 
were written in artful ridicule of the very un- 
dertakers'of that work, _ their Jet e 
cular friends. 

Ix writings of Ida e are ſome- 
times uſed of ſo delicate a nature, that it ſhall 
often happen that ſome people will ſee things 
in a direct contrary ſenſe to what the author 
and the majority of readers underſtand them. 


To ſach, the moſt innocent irony may appear 
irreligion 
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truſted to the various capacities and apprehen- 


vacation from buſineſs, by merriment and ho{- 
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 Irreligion or wickedneſs. But in the miſp- 


prehenſion of this figure, it is not always that 
the reader is to blame. A great deal of irony 
may ſeem very clear to the writer, which may 


not be ſo properly managed as to. be ſafely 


ſions of all forts of readers. In ſuch caſes the 
conductor of a paper will be liable to various 


kinds of cenſure, though in reality nothing 
i 222 


ment. 


HavinG given * general aA 4 
the two frequent writing of ſerious papers, it 


may not be-improper to ſpeak more particu- 
larly of the ſeaſon which gave riſe to theſe 


_ refleftions, and to ſhew that as matters ſtand at 
preſent, it would not even be a ſanction for 


ſuch kind of compoſitions. Our anceſtors 
conſidered Chriſtmas in the double light of a 
holy commemoration, and a chearful feſtival ; 

and accordingly diſtinguiſhed it by devotion, by 


pitality. They ſeemed eagerly bent to make 
themſelves and everybody about them happy. 
With what punctual zeal. did they wiſh one 
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another a merry Chriſtmas ? and what an omif- 
fon would it have been thought, to have con- 
cluded a letter without the compliments of the 
ſuſen ? The great hall reſounded with the tu- 
multuous joys of ſervants and tenants, and the 
cambols they played ſerved as amuſement to 
the lord of the manſion and his family, who 
by encouraging every art conducive to mirth 
and entertainment, endeavoured to ſoften the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, and mitigate the influ- 
ence of winter. What a fund of delight was 
the chuſing King and Queen upon Twelfth- 
Night? and how greatly ought we to regret the 
neglect of mince-pyes, which, beſides the idea 
of merry- making inſeparable from them, were 
always conſidered as the teſt of ſciſmatics! 
How zealouſly were they ſwallowed by the 
orthodox, to the utter confuſion of all fanati- 
cal recuſants ! If any country gentleman 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate in this age as to lie 
under a ſuſpicion, of hereſy, where will he 
find ſo eaſy a method of acquitting himſelf, as 
by the ordeal of plumb-porridge?  - 5 
Io account for a revolution which has ren- 
dered this ſeaſon (ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 

: | formerly 
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of the year, will be no difficult  taſki The 
ſhare which devotion had in the ſolemnization 
of Chriſtmas is greatly reduced; and it is not 
to be expected that thoſe who have no religion 

at any other part of the year, ſhould ſuddenly 
bring their minds from a habit of diflipation to 
a temper not very eaſy to be taken up with the 

day. As to the influence which vacation ſtom 
buſineſs and feſtal mirth have had in the ce. 
lebration of the holidays, they can have no 
particular effect in the preſent times, when 
almoſt every day is ſpent like an anniverſary 
rejoicing, when every dinner is a feaſt, the 
very taſting of our wines hard drinking, and 
our common play gaming. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that' there is nothing 
remaining in this town to charaQerize the 
time, but the orange and roſemary, * — 
n verſes. 

Tut Romans allotted this month to'the 
celebration of the feaſt called the Saturnalia. 
During theſe holidays every ſervant had the 
liberty of ſaying what he mo to his maſter 

withi _—_—” 
Ay 
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3 Hu. Ditembriz 
und ita majores volnerunt, nere. 


Iviſh with all my heart that the ſame ;ndul- 
rence was allowed to ſervants in theſe times, 
provided that it Nen 
lcentiouſneſs through the reſt of the year. 

Taz moſt fatal revolution, and what prin- 
cipally concerns this ſeaſon, is the too general 
hoſpitality. Of all the follies of this age, it 
is the leaſt to be accounted for, how ſmall a 
part of ſuch as throng to London in the winter, 
are thoſe who either go upon the plea of bu- 
fineſs, or to amuſe themſelves with, what were 
formerly called the pleaſures of the place. 
There are the theatres, muſic, and I may add 
many other entertainments, which are only to 
de had in perfection in the metropolis : but it 
1s really a fact, that three parts in four of thoſe 
who crowd the houſes which are already built, 
and who are now taking Jeaſes of foundations 
which are to be houſes. as faſt as hands can 
make them, come to town with. the ſole. view 


of paſſing their time over a card · table. T : 


” - 
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To what this is owing I am at a loſ ty 
conceive z* but I have at leaſt the fatisfaftion 
of ſaying, that I have not contributed to the 
growth of this folly : nor do I find, upon x 
review of all my papers, that I have painted 
this town in ſuch glowing and irreſiſtible co- 
lours, as to have cauſed this forcible attraction. 
I have not ſo much as given an ironical com- 
mendation of crowds," which ſeem to be the 
great allurements; nor have I any where at. 
tempted to put thepleafures of the town in com- 
petition with thoſe of the country. On the con- 
trary, it has been, and will be my eare during the 
cContinuance of this work, to delineate the man- 
ners and faſhions of à town life ſo truly and 
impartially, as rather to ſatisfy than excite the 
curioſity of a country reader, who may be de- 
firous to know what is doing in the world. If 
at any time Iſhould allow the metropolis its due 
praiſes, as being the great mart for arts, ſciences 
and erudition, T ought not to be accuſed of in- 
fuencing thofe perſons who pay their viſits 
to it upon-very different conſiderations : not 
can any thing I ſhall ſay, of the tendency 
above - mentioned, be pleaded in encuſe for 
— up to town merelyto play at cards. 
P. ö. 
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P. S. Ir would be dealing ungratefully by 
my correſpondents, if at the cloſe of this ſe- 
end year, I forgot to acknowledge the many 
obligations I owe them. It may alſo be ne- 
ceſſary to add, that ſeveral letters are come to 
hand, which are not rejected, but poſtponed. 
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